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rplions begin wit) any 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, PRESENT AND 
PROSPECTIVE. 
(PYHE spoils politician who since the enactment of 
| the civil service law consoled himself with the 
belief that the civil service reform.movement was 
only a passing gust of wind, must be seized with a 
feeling of despondency when he observes the quiet, 
und perhaps slow, but steady progress the reform. is 
making. The administration of President HARRISON 
has, indeed, not been a prosperous period for this 
progress ; yet the reformed system has not only held 
its own, but advanced at least a little. As it is said 
in Boston that no man of large fortune can die there 
with decency unless he leaves a respectable bequest 
for Harvard University, so a President of the United 
States cannot feel himself prepared to meet the judg- 
ment of posterity without having identified his name 
with “some valuable contribution to the deliverance 
of our political life from the evil and disgrace of 
spoils polities. And we should think that President 
HARRISON, When examining the record of his admin- 
istration in this respect, would, considering the brave 
promises with which he started out, hardly be con- 
tented with his performances. The extension of the 
civil service rules to a small part of the Indian ser- 
vice and to the employés of the Fish Commission 
should appear to him too insignificant a forward step 
to satisfy his ambition. There is, however, still am- 
ple time left to him somewhat to retrieve his omis- 
sions, and the ninth report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission clearly points out his opportu- 
nities, 

After giving an account of their doings and of the 
working of the reformed system, the commissioners 
emphatically declare that ‘‘the classified service 
should be extended as rapidly as possible to cover 
every position in the public service to which it can 
appropriately be applied.” They mention especially 
the clerks and writers in the navy-yvards, almost the 
entire body of officials in the District of Columbia, 
the internal revenue service, the custom-houses with 
twenty-five employes, and all the free-delivery post- 
oflices. It is a noteworthy fact that the National 
Letter-Carriers’ Association has been circulating a 
‘petition in all parts of the country, asking the Presi 
dent of the United States to extend the civil service 
law so that it may cover every letter-carrier in the 
land. This petition, which has received over fifty 
thousand. signatures from citizens of every creed, 
political party, or station im life, will soon be pre- 
sented to President HARRISON, with the outspoken 
approval of the Civil Service Commission, and, we 
doubt not, of every fair-minded person. 

The letter-carriers are among the bardest-work- 
ed public servauts in the country. Their duties are 
of a most exacting, it may be said without exaggera- 
tion, of a pitiless kind. It is justly due to public 
servants of this class that their tenure should be put 
under the protection of the law instead of being left 
at the mercy of some local party boss, who at any 
time may demand the place of a man who for years 
has faithfully toiled in public employment, to reward 
or encourage one of his** heelers.” The petition of 
the National Letter-Carriers’ Association appeals, 
therefore, not only to the judgment of those who 
have the interests of the service at heart, but to the 
nitional sense of justice, and we earnestly hope that 
President HARRISON wil] not hesitate a moment to 
grant it. 

The commission further recommends that the civil 
services rules be so changed as greatly to reduce the 
number of “ excepted places,” aud of places subject 
to nen-competitive examinations. The excepted 
places. are mostly those of a so-called confidential 
character, and those whose occupants have some 
financial responsibility, and are therefore put under 
bond. But the commission shows clearly that there 
is no valid reason why men for most of such places 
should not be chosen from among those who have 
received the highest ratings at competitive examina- 
tions. It also argues with great force in favor of 
putting the chiefs of division in the departments at 
Washington under the general rule, and of regulating 
their appointment by promotion from within the ser- 
vice. lndeed, it is hard to understand why this was 
not done long ago. That the most important and 
desirable clerical places in the departments should 
be filled by favor, while the subordinate places are 
filled on the ground of ascertained merit. is an anom- 
aly verging on the absurd, and no candid man who 
has any, experience of the public service will admit 
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any excuse of it. The fact is that almost all the ex- 
cepted places are little preserves which the spoils 
politicians have managed to keep apart for their spe- 
cial delectation; but it is time that these ncongrul- 
ties should be done away with. 

Thus have the United States Civil Service Com- 
missioners. the President's official advisers on this 
subject, laid before him a programme of reformatory 
measures Which they, as experts, pronounce practica- 
ble, as well as highly beneficial to the public interest. 
It is difficult to see how President HARRISON, as a 
man of honor, can refuse or omit to carry out this 
programme in the face of his own and his party's 
solemn pledge to extend the civil service rules to 
every grade of the service to which it may be ap- 
plicable. He need certainly not fear that any re- 
striction of the area of patronage effected during the 
closing days of his administration will be taken as 
an act of discourtesy by his successor in office. We 
are persuaded Mr, CLEVELAND will be among the 
first heartily to welcome and applaud such steps in 
the right direction. There are, no doubt, still a good 
many politicians of high standing in the Democratic 
party who have not yet learned, however clear and 
impressive the lessons of experience may have been, 
that the patronage is not a blessing, but an unmiti- 
gated curse, to administrations, political parties, and 
public men. Mr. CLEVELAND certainly knows it; 
he may be expected to act in accordance with this 
knowledge, and his predecessor can give him no bet- 
ter proof of kindly feeling than by doing things 
which, if they are not done now, he would have to 
do himself. 


AN UNINTELLIGENT MACHINE. 


It is thoroughly understood that Mr. CLEVELAND is op- 
posed to the election of Mr. Murrpny as United States Sen- 
ator. It did not require the frequent reports of his declara- 
tions to that effect to give the country the assurance that the 
elevation of such a man as Murpruy to the Senatorship would 
be most distasteful to him. It is in the very nature of the 
situation and in the essential characters of the two men that 
this should be true. Mr. Murpuy is not only unfit to be 
Senator, but he has been always and persistently the enemy 
of the President-elect. He not only joined with the rest of 
the delegation elected at the 22d of February Convention in 
predicting that Mr. CLEVELAND could not carry what was 
then regarded as the essential State of New York, but he 
was the only prominent Democrat in New York who de- 
clined to say, in answer to the direct question, that he would 
personally support Mr. CLEVELAND if he were nominated 
by the Democratic National Convention. It is true that his 
friends now assert that he rendered loyal and efficient sup- 
port during the campaign. There is, however, abundance 
of evidence that Mr. Murpny’s mind towards Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND Was steadfast, and that he was among a number of 
others who were disappointed in the result in the achieve- 
ment of which they now pretend to have assisted. 

Under the circumstances, the selection of such a man, even 
if he were qualified for the honorable post, is a continuation 
of the war which Senator H1Lu has carried on against Mr. 
CLEVELAND for his own political aggrandizement. There 
are other Democrats, members of the party in good stand- 
ing, men of ability and reputation, who might properly be 
chosen, and who would be, what neither Mr. Murpnuy nor 
Mr. Hin. can ever be, thoroughly in accord with the Presi- 
dent, and a means of communication between him and the 
Senators in matters of joint executive business. To refuse 
to select a man who is recognized as one of Mr. CLEVELAND'S 
tried and valued friends is a denial by the *‘ machine” of the 
commonest courtesy of party loyalty to the man who has 
been declared the party chief. 

As President, Mr. CLEVELAND is not charged with the 
duty of interfering with the selection of a United States Sen- 
ator, but, from the point of view of Democratic partisans, 
he is the leader of their organization. They chose him from 
their number, and all men who claim to be loyal and thorough 
Democrats are now charged, under their own code of politi- 
cal ethics, with the duty of sustaining the Democratic ad- 
ministration. No matter whether they favored or opposed 
Mr. CLEVELAND'S nomination, they cannot be loyal to their 
party unless they exert every power to make that party's 
administration a success, and anything less than this, espe- 
cially the election of a hostile Senator from the President's 
own State, will add credibility to the charge that when the 
‘machine ” was not treacherous during the campaign, it 
was lukewarm. 

Not only will the election of Mr. Murpny to the Senate 
be an act of almost unprecedented party treachery and _ per- 
fidy, but of gross stupidity. It is pretty generally known 
now that Mr, CLEVELAND made no promises to the ** ma- 
chine,” either that of the State or that of the city of New 
York, which involved anything like an exclusive recognition 
of it. No one who understands Mr. CLEVELAND ever be- 
lieved that he would turn his back on men for the reason 
that they had been his friends before his nomination. Mr. 
CLEVELAND is not a mere distributer of patronage, but he 
will necessarily have a great many appointments to make, 
and it is not to be supposed that, in making his selections in 
the State of New York, he will be such an ingrate as to 
overlook his friends in response to the demand of those who 
have been his enemies, nor that he will so disregard the in- 
terests of the civil service as to appoint only “ machine” 
men, This he could not be expected todo if the ‘machine ” 
were loyal. 

Judging it by its own standard, the attitude of the “ ma- 
chine” is incomprehensible. Undoubtedly it expects to be 
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“recognized”; in other words, it expects that jr. 
mendations for Post-oftice, internal revenue, (ys 
and other appointments will be respectfully 
How is it setting out to have this expectation realized 
disregarding the expressed wishes of the Preside; 
spect of the Senatorship, in electing from the Pr, 
own State, immediately after his own election, as Sey... 
man who for years has been the active and bitter enen): 
himself and his friends, It is perfectly clear, if this ¢. 
is persisted in by the ‘* machine,” that it does not EX Pre 
compass its desires through the President's friendshi), 
it. It is willing to cast that to the winds. It propos: 
do that which will inevitably lead to a separation bets 
itself and the administration. This means a good deal ; 
than appears on the surface. In insisting on this separat, 
the *‘ machine” declares its purpose to continue a cours, 
party management which the President-elect must regyy 
threatening the ascendancy of the principles which ly 
championed, and on which he has triumphed: so that : 
must be an open breach, for the President certainly ¢: 
even seem to be on friendly terms with men who. jy 
opinion, are doing their best to destroy his party, or, «a! 
events, to degrade it from one of principle to one of Spo 
If the **machine” hopes to be able to compel the Py. 
dent to give it the Federal patronage of the State th). 
a Senatorial cabal against him, it will find itself mov 
fully disappointed, for in such a contest the President y, 
inevitably win. On its own low plane of politics, the |), 
ocratic machine” 
not only in wisdom, but in ordinary intelligence. |; 
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of this State is showing itself Jack). 


destroying its own prospects of success in its mean |). 


for patronage. 


ART AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


part of the Federal guy, 
ment, and, indeed, on 


lic exchanges. 
al government has eree: 


if there be a single }nui! 


place and inartistic in « 


parts of State and munici 


ITERE is a disposition ox 


ing belonging to the Unitud 
States that is not common. 


pal governments as 
hold art in the same com 
mercial esteem as one of 
the staple products to he 
bought and sold on the pub. 
The Feder 
great many buildings, even 
away from the national cap- 
ital, as there is a post-ollice 
in each of the cities of the 
first, second, and third rank. 
Such buildings are usuails 
costly structures, and in 
tended to be imposing. But 


sign, we have not yet heard 


of it. 


Even in Washington itself the public buildings « 


as ugly as can be, and only one, the Capitol, is imposing 
and that is so on account of its mass, and not because of is 


design. 
the rule, it would seem to indicate that there had been 
effort to secure just such designs. 


rt 


‘ase. There has been no prejudice against beauty and ap 
propriateness, but merely ignorance as to how they could be 


secured, 
are disposed of in the same way. 


Where the ugly and the commonplace should be 
it 


But that was not the 


Paintings are often sold by auction, and houses 
But neither real artist» 


nor real architects can be put on the auctioneers block. 
Their services are not for sale in that way any more than 


the services of eminent lawyers and surgeons are. 


When 
the government needs a lawyer to argue a case, adverti~ 


ments are not sent out and invitations extended to attoricy> 
to submit briefs and name fees so that the arguments of Uv 
lowest bidder may be selected as those to be used by th 


government in its contention. 


Had such been the method 


of securing legal advice and service, how would the Unit d 
States have fared in the Geneva arbitration about the depre 
dations of the Alabama? Instead of having the governnic’ 


represented by great lawyers of learning and experienc 


our case would have been argued by tuppenny petiifex: 
more at home in a police court than before an internat 
commission. 
ernment selects its architects, painters, and sculptors. 
professions have their commercial sides, but art is no 
commercial than any other. When our legislatures. ° 
and national, recognize this, a distinct advance will 
been made—an advance in keeping with the progress ©: 
people in wsthetics. 

When the managers of the World’s Fair went to ° 
to develop plans for the great undertaking, the are) 
to erect the various buildings were chosen with a Wie 
as gratifying as it was unexpected. The result I> 
the fair of next year will be housed as a fair never 
housed before. The same wisdom that was shown in » 
ing the architects was again shown in choosing the a! 
who should decorate and ornament the buildings 
grounds. These gifted men—the ablest we have—\ 
selected each on account of his special fitness to do that 
which he was selected. Few if any of them could | 
been obtained in the old way of asking architects and at! 
to submit designs in competition. That, instead of | 
the best way to secure good results, is the very wors! © 
But it has been found that in the completion of the bu 
for the United States government at the fair the law 
quires that the decoration of the dome must be aw! 
by contract to the lowest bidder. Mr. Mi-Let has said | 
no better opportunity at the fair was afforded than 
dome for effective artistic decoration. And yet this © 
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may have to be given out in such a way that it will be se- 
cured by some artisan rather than by a competent artist. 
About a year ago designs were needed for the new silver 
coinage. Advice was tuken, and Mr. Sr. GaupENs told 
the Treasury authorities that there were three or four men 
in America competent to make worthy designs, and that 
there was a much larger number in France. He also told 
the officials that a competent designer could not be secured 
hy the old method of competition, But the law and the 
precedents were too much, and designs were advertised for. 
The result we have seen in the new coins. In an artistic 
cepse they are beneath contempt. And just now there is 
a case pending in New York. Mr. HARTLEY was invited 
shortly after the death of ERIC8s0N to make a model for a 
statue of the great inventor to be erected in Central Park. 
Mr. HartiLey has done his work, but it is now found that 
the law requires before the contract for the statue can be 
to him that it must be awarded by open com petition. 
Levislative or Aldermanic abrogation of this rule will in 
this instance probably be secured, otherwise we might ex- 
pect to see in Central Park another statue by some bungling 
-harlatan further defacing the most artistic pleasure-ground 
» country. 
State, and municipal—should 
ave an art commission to decide who should design and dec- 
orate public buildings, what statues and monuments should 
be erected, and what paintings bought. Then we should 
probably secure public buildings worthy of public owner- 
ship, and we should not have our parks and other public 
places defaced by malformed images which, intended as 
grateful memorials, will seem to posterity as only ridiculous. 
New York and Washington are both rich in such poor 
things. And if a commission of competent men pass upon 
the merits of paintings to be hung in our public buildings, 
the guides who take visitors about will have something else 
to point out in the works of art than that a woman in a pic- 
ture should have two thumbs on one hand, and that another 
tigure in a historical group should have been supplied by 
an over-lavish artist with three hands. There is a bill now 
before the Senate—it passed the House last summer—which 
vives the Secretary of the Treasury discretion in obtaining 
plans for public buildings. This bill does not prescribe the 
best method, but the method is so much better than the old 
one that it isto be hoped that it will be passed by the Sen- 
ate without delay. 


given 


THE “HELP” PROBLEM. 


OR a good many/years the 
echoes of our beloved coun- 
try have returned the lamen- 
table cry of the American ma- 
tron announcing her desper- 
ate need of good and faithful 
servants, and her. wretched 
predicament because they 
are vot. In all lands and 
climes and generations that 
cry has been raised more or 
less, and doubtless always 
will be, since it is founded 
on the incorrigible mundane 
discrepancy between what 
people want and what they 
are able to get. In this coun- 
try, of late years, it has been 

an exceptionally vigorous 

Wail, and just at present, for various good reasons, the echoes 

ure fairly clogged with it. It has come to the ears of Mr. 

KivLInGc, who writes home to his friends that the American 

Woman is worn out, and that the reason of it is ‘‘the thing 

called ‘help’ which. is no help.” ‘In the multitude of 

presents,” says Mr. Krpiine, ‘that the American man has 
sien to the American woman, he has forgotten to give her 

Jood servants.” He finds a good deal of fault with the 

American man for making such an omission, and particu- 

curly for shutting off the supply of @hinese. Other newspa- 

|v! correspondents treat the subject in various ways. One, 

Writing from New York, attributes the local dearth to the 

ruormous increase of small houses in Gotham’s vicinity; to 

‘ie fact that ‘everybody now who can possibly manage it 

seeps house”; to the recent check of immigration; and to 

‘uc prospect of high wages at Chicago during the fair. 
Another metropolitan writer seems to draw a different 

‘onclusion, since he notes the development of a strong ten- 

“icy among well-to-do New-Yorkers to give up house- 

reping and live in private hotels. The reason he suggests 

'~ that the contemporary standard of wages for house ser- 

vis so high, and the average of efficiency so low, that life 

« hotel is less troublesome and less expensive than the 
of housekeeping that such people want. The disparity 
uc statements of these last two writers is more apparent 

real, since it is true that increasing numbers of New- 
‘sers of limited means find it expedient to live out of 

‘i and increasing numbers of New-Yorkers of ample 

lis find it expedient to live in hotels. People who have 
‘dy economy have to save in rent in order to swell their 
“s fund, and people who don’t have to economize so 

‘ -rly are glad to be rid of the administration of the wages 

altogether, 

/some accounts it is creditable to this country and a 

>In that good servants are scarce and dear. The great 

ind for them is a sign of the material prosperity which 

“vs families that used to do their own house-work to em- 

~ervants to do it for them. The limited supply indi- 
‘u abundance of other occupations that possible ser- 
refer to domestic service. The very inefficiency of 
-* proportion of such servants as are procurable is 
‘ ue to the abundant opportunities of American life, 

make it possible for valuable servants to train their 
“Up to employments which are, or seem to be, more 
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desirable than domestic service. The countries where ser- 
vants are cheap, abundant, industrious, and respectful are 
those which are more crowded than ours, and where the 
population has become so thoroughly classified that the 
traditions and training of each class are transmitted to its 
successors. The countries in which domestic service seems 
most satisfactory to the employing class are those in which 
families find employment in domestic service for successive 
generations, and are content to make that their business, 
and take pride and find profit in doing it efficiently. The 
opportunities in such countries are more limited than in 
ours. It is the pride of American democracy that the cit- 
izens of the republic are not rigidly classified, and that prog- 
ress up and down the social scale is unhindered by artificial 
barriers. 

Masters and mistresses as well as servants need training 
in this country. Americans have been known as the most 
self-helpful race on the face of the globe, and there are great 
numbers of them who do not know how to accommodate 
themselves to the more luxurious standard of living which 
increased incomes put within their means. Men and women 
who have been brought up to wait upon themselves find it 
hard to learn to be waited upon by others. They do not exact 
the services that well-trained foreign servants are used to ren- 
der. Consequently English servants who have lived in Amer- 
ican families cannot get places again at home, because it is 
felt that they must have been spoiled by “lax American meth- 
ods.” It is hard for an American gentleman who has been 
well brought up to sit still while a small maid brings in a 
heavy bucket of coal; it is hard for him to learn to have his 
clothes brushed and his trunk packed, and all the small 
things done for him which ever since he got out of long- 
clothes he has been used to do for himself. But he will learn 
presently, and when he does he will be better served than 
he is now. And doubtless with an improved capacity for 
being waited on himself will come an increased appreciation 
of his wife’s ability in the same direction, and a serious and 
systematic effort to provide her with the sort of servants 
which Mr. Kipiine thinks he owes her. 

Nevertheless, the ideal American servant of the future 
will not be modelled on the same lines as the ideal English 
servant of the past. If he is a man, he will be a voter, and 
will include in his make-up some of the characteristics of 
the primitive American hired man. If she is a woman, she 
will be less submissive than her British prototype, and more 
of an individual and less of a mere household appurtenance. 
Man or woman, the American servant of the future will be 
better paid than the English servant of the past, but it will 
be pay given for definite valuable services intelligently ren- 
dered, and not for indefinite services so shiftlessly done as 
to be of doubtful value. The domestic service problem will 
work itself out in this country after a while, when the country 
has settled a little more, and the floating population has be- 
gun to find its level. Meanwhile house-work gets done 
somehow, and though there is a perceptible creaking of 
American household machinery, there must be something 
over fifty-nine million people out of our sixty millions who 
find this the most comfortable country to dwell in on earth. 
The interests of the first importance in the United States 
are the interests of the people who do the work. Such hab- 
its of life and such methods of housekeeping as may best 
promote those interests are the habits and methods that all 
good Americans should hope to see prevail. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY. 


OT many weeks ago the WEEKLY 
took, occasion to comment ap- 
provingly on a healthful fashion 
that is slowly growing up, the 
fashion of those who are for- 
tunate enough to own country 
houses, of remaining in the coun- 
try until the holidays. The idle 
rich who are not bookish, who 
have no mania for making collec- 
tions, who do not go in for poli- 
tics, who hire some one to count 
their interest for them and to 
keep their principal intact, are 
much better off in the country, where they can shoot, drive, 
ride, and fee] the touch of nature, than they are in the city, 
where the men are too fond of the club lounging-room and 
its various temptations, and the women are too prone to tea- 
cups and gossip. 

Now that the holidays are approaching, we have another 
evidence of the growing fashionable appreciation of country 
houses and rural pleasures. In the interesting society gossip 
of daily and weekly newspapers we are informed that many 
of the most fashionable of our smartest set are making up 
house parties for the Christmas holidays, which are to be 
celebrated at their country homes. 

This is a most excellent custom, and the more general its 
observance the better for the people who practise it. There 
can be no real Christmas in the city. A ‘inner party in a 
luxurious house heated with steam, or hot water, or hot air, 
with the unnecessary and often stifling addition of a sim- 
ulated or real fire in an open fireplace, doés not recall the 
traditions of this most beautiful of Christian feasts. It is 
true that Mr. THACKERAY wrote some pleasant papers about 
boxing night and the pantomimes of the London theatres, 
but when he felt that his pen was forced to spend the holi- 
days in the metropolis, he gave it the comradeship of hearty 
boys, and thus brought nature as near as possible to his be- 
loved pavements. 

The people who go to the country for the Christmas holi- 
days will have such pleasures that the citizens who are con» 
pelled to remain at home may well envy them. First, there 
are the country houses, so much more spacious, with so 
many more small and retired nooks, so much more liberal 
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and hospitable, with so many more opportunities for the 
strict privacy that some members of every house party are 
almost always sure to desire. Thien there are the out of- 
door exercises from frosty morn till the red winter sunset 
makes a barkground for the brown hills and the black tree 
trunks and branches, the skating, the driving, the riding, 
the splendidly invigorating walks, and finally the more inti- 
mate acquaintance with nature that is acquired, sensibly by 
some, insensibly by the most unobserving. No one surely 
loves the country who does not love it in winter. 

Those who are fortunate to be of the country-house parties 
duritg the coming holidays will come back to their ordinary 
dutiés with more zest for work, and to their ordinary plea- 
sures with a ironger liking for what is best among them. 


R. CLEVELAND'S pro- 
test against the immod.- 
est and untimely clam- 
or of office - seekers 
must Nave been a reve- 
lation toa large major- 

ity of his fellow-citizens. To learn 

that his house was besieged by per- 
sons in search of au office us soon 

as his election was announced, must 

fe. have genuinely surprised most of 

7 fA? the people who read his indignant 

warning words. 

" No one who has not summered 
and wintered at Washington, who 

has not been in at the beginning of an administration, can 
possibly realize the terrible hunger for office that afflicts 
many of our fellow-countrymen. Any one can understand 

why a man should be glad to have conferred upon him a 

great office of honor and power, not in answer to his request 

for it, but in recognition of his ability and character. It is 
comprehensible, too, that a man can properly ask for an 
office whose duties are congenial and worthy. 

But why the great rush for small, even petty public em- 
ployments? The truth is that most of the applicants are 
after easy berths at the public expense. They are looking 
for the largest possible income for: the smallest possible 
service, and they demand the supposed easy life of a publie 
functionary as a reward for their own or their friends’ polit- 
ical activity. 

Many of these anxious seekers for public place are making 
the saddest mistake of their lives. To all young men who 
contemplate a journey to Washington for the purpose of 
securing employment, the best advice is, don't. The hum- 
blest situation in a mercantile house, where the pecuniary 
reward is small, where the hours are long, and where the 
labor is hard, is better in the end than a government clerk- 
ship. One way lie opportunities for advancement, for the 
utilization and final reward of every talent and all the en- 
ergy that the young man -possesses. The other way lie 
hopelessness, drudgery, stagnation. 

Mahy a poor young man seeks a government clerkship 
in order that he may earn his support while he is study- 
ing his profession. He is playing with fire. He is taking 
up as a staff that which is likely to become necessary to him 
as acrutch. He is in danger of discovering, when his pro- 
fession is learned, that he has not the moral courage to drop 
his government stipend. It would have been infinitely better 
—it might have been his making—if he had toiled for scan- 
tier dollars in a manlier way. 

The government clerk drags out a monotonous existence, 
dreary, unpromising of advancement, and if he is not turned 
out in his old age, to linger on through his few remaining 
years in poverty, he is one of the most fortunate of his kind. 

There is no service that so destroys the latent energies and 
kills the hope as that of a government clerk. Young men 
who think they have the elements of success in them shoul 
avoid it as they would the plague. | 
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THE DESPERADO. 


T was just before the coming of the train from the east, 
and the station agent was busy gathering his express 
puckages into a little pile at the forward end of the 
platform. They did not amount to much even when 
accumulated; and of baggage there was none, for this 

Montana town was peopled with those who travel, if at all, 
upon the backs of broncos, with their whole worldly posses- 
sions inabag strapped to the saddle. The station was nearly 
deserted. Sitting on some barrels at one side were a handful 
of loungers, and the stage-driver stood by his team at the 
eiee of the platform; but no others were there, and these as 
it by aecident merely. 

Across the way, at the doors of the line of saloons and 
vvinbling-houses which marked the only thoroughfare, there 
as acertain degree of movement. Big Peter had that morn- 
ins beaded his man, and there was a little discussion over it, 
wl over Peter’s somewhat frantic celebration of the event; 
~» \t might be said there was life. The tinkling of glasses, 
too and the death-rattle of gambling-chips added a little to 
tl disturbance of the quiet air, but all else was still to dead- 
‘uess in the golden September sunshine. To the east, to the 
north, and to the south the yellow prairie stretched away 
“iillout end, and in the west rose the foot-hills of the giant 
I — Whose snow-crests gleamed white in the far-distant 

jut suddenly in the drowsy stillness the crack of a revolver 
came Clear on the air from the saloons opposite. Immediately 
vere Was another report, and then another. 

lhe stage-driver started, and took an involuntary step for- 
“ard, then stopped, with a curious blaze playing in his eyes. 
‘le waited, alert and with dilated nostrils. E 

Notwithstanding the shots, and the certainty of their mean- 
‘in this frontier town, there was but little commotion on 
'' other side of the way. A few of the loungers moved slowly 
“ toward the saloon whence the cracks came and looked 
“ne or two entered. But there was no excitement. The 
“1 crowd collected merely designated the place. 

‘resently a little old man came hurriedly out and crossed 

justy road. He was making straight for the ‘stage, and 

“ice was red and serious. 

~ay, Was you in it, Diggsy’” the driver called out to him. 

was, thank heavens!” cried the little man. ‘‘ But not 
h’s Twisht Lwas. You a-comin’,Morg? You in the 
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Not ef you wasn’t in et enough, Diggsy.” 

‘ot acomin'’! Morg, et’s ez smooth er scrap ez y’ever 

we cayn’t be outen et!” 

' Suess we'll be outen et,” replied Morg, looking into 

‘stance. “You take my advice, Diggsy, an’ keep yer 
uKly hide hull. Who was et?” 

‘ old man was disgusted. ‘It war Big Pete,” he an- 

“1, sorrowfully. ‘ He’s boilin’. Henny fust whepsawed 
th’ juce an’ queen, an’ when he coppered th’ ace an’ 
oe, Be jess let Henny have et. Plumb through th’ 
Say, ain't you a-comin’, Morg?” 

ain't,” answered Morg, his eyes placid again. 


BY RHODES MACKNIGHT. 


‘‘Henny kin do him hisself when he gits out agin. An’ you 
better let thet red-eye-an’-gum alone, ole man.” 

Diggs glanced reproachfully and appealingly; but just 
then the shrill whistle of the train sounded out on the 
praisie. He turned and looked down the track. Then he 
said: ‘‘ Say, it’s er ’tarnal shame thet fella’s comin’ in on 
twenty-seven, ain't et? Jess when we was in fer er little 
fun! Dinged ef I ain’t minded t’ let him rip.” With sudden 
inspiration he added: ‘‘ Say, ef I let him rip, ’ll ye come over 
t’ Henny’s?” 

‘‘No Henny’s, I tell ye. Now thet’s straight.” 

Diggs sighed, glanced wistfully across the way again, 
then giving over for the present a meeting with Big Pete, 
moved along the platform. 

In a cloud of escaping steam the train came up; and be- 
fore it was fairly at a standstill a young man clad in tweeds 
dropped from the steps of the Pullman. He was a well- 
looking muscular young fellow, perhaps thirty, and his face 
was browned with prairie wind and sun. Diggs addressed 
him, and found that he was the man he was looking for. 

This young man, Crosby by name, was come to shoot 
grizzlies, it transpired. Diggs had been recommended to 
him as a competent guide and companion by a man in 
Helena; and to Diggs he had come, intending to spend a 
month or so. They arranged matters very soon on the plat- 
form; then they made their way to the stage. 

There was nothing but the mail to be looked after, and so 
very soon the vehicle, which was merely a condemned army 
ambulance, was making its creaking passage through the 
one thoroughfare, and up the gentle rise which marked the 
beginning of the foot-hills. The three men sat abreast, talk- 
ing in intermittent fashion of the single topic of common in- 
terest in the plains country—horses. 

As if to make the subject thoroughly interesting, one of the 
leaders, a colt, began some antics looking toward a diversion 
out of the ordinary. It seemed determined to make trouble; 
and its companion in the lead seemed not averse to an ar- 
rangement. They started in by breaking to a faster pace 
than there was any occasion for; and soon all four horses 
were on the run. 

To the three men it was exhilarating. With the rare dry 
air coming against their faces with tangible stiffness, with 
the erratic swing and jar and bump of the old ambulance, 
with the swiftly passing fields of grass. on either hand, it 
was equivalent to being run away with. To Diggs espe- 
cially there was something consolatory in the rapid flight 
after his recent disappointment; his blood had new life, and 
his little eyes were brilliant. 

‘Touch ’em up, Morg!” he cried. ‘* Let’em hev all they 
want of it! Let the pesky critters hev it, Morg!” 

Before long, however, the pace began to look serious. 
They had come to a long stretch of level but villanous road, 
and against the big bowlders the dilapidated wheels bumped 
with ominous crashes. The leaders had now taken the bits, 
and led the way to a mad and headlong career. 

‘“‘T guess ye might let up on ’em a bit now, Morg,” re- 
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marked Diggs, presently. 
‘* VYe've learned—'em—er—trick—an’ thar—ain sense 
—er rubbin’ et in!” 


Shown the way by the frisky colt, the other horses had - 


taken pleasantly to the deviltry. Only now beginning’ to 
realize that they really had their heads, they got into a veri- 
table fright, and each bound forward increased it. Sud- 
denly the end came in a crash. 

It was never exactly clear how it happened; but the colt 
must have stumbled, for it fell, and dragged the other leader 
down too, and instantly the two wheelers were on top of 
them. The stage, brought into sharp contact with the little 
pyramid of horseflesh, toppled over, and the three men 
were projected violently in three several directions: It took 
ten seconds only, but the wreck was complete. 

Diggs was the first to find himself. A hurried and not 
unpractised feeling of his ribs assured him that he was not 
much hurt. In a moment he had. made his way to the cloud 
of dust amidst which lay the struggling horses and the re: 
mains of the stage. While gazing stupidly, Morg limped up. 
The driver contemplated the ruin in silence for a moment, 
then muttering something beneath his breath, started upon 
the work of extrication. Diges looked around for Crosby. 
In the crash, the thought as to the young man’s whereabouts 
just occurred to him. He walked up and down the road; 
and when he found him insensible a dozen yards away, he 
whistled thoughtfully. 

At the end of a half-hour Morg had, as he said, got things 
outen the hash they was in. The horses had eseaped with- 
out serious injury, but the stage was kindling-wood. It 
was arranged that Crosby, still unconscious, should be car- 
ried horseback to Morg’s shanty, which was nearer than 
Diggs’s. This was the suggestion of the old man, and 
while Morg seemed to be curiously unwilling, it was finally’ 
agreed to. 

The sun was just going down behind the mountains when’ 
the little procession halted before the shanty. And as it’ 
came up, a young woman rushed frantically from the door 
to meet them, her cheeks going from red to white, and from: 
white back again to red. 

‘*Et’s nothin’, Kit,” cried Morg, quickly.‘ On’y er friend 
er Diggsy’s w’at’s come fer b'ar. We'd er smash down, 
th’ road, an’ he’s jess knocked silly.. He's all right ‘n er’ 
minute.” 

It would have been interesting for a by-stander other than. 
Diggs to have noted what a change there was in the man’s. 
voice when he spoke to the young woman, and what a new. 
expression of tenderness had come into the eves. | 

Crosby was carried into a back room and laid upon a 
bed. Then the young woman got a basin of cold water. 
and bathed his head. There was no wound; he was merely 
stunned. Diggs contributed a flask. In a few minutes. 
there were signs of recovered consciousness : 
and coughed. 


room. 


Then, between jolts, he added, . 


he shivered | 
Then he opened his eyes, gazed in sur-) 
prise at the faces before him, and turned to look about the’ 


~ 
44 
trad: 
- 
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“Where am I?” he asked. And there was not so much 
amazement in his tone as there was pure curiosity. 

‘+ Well, now, looky, ole sport,” replied Diggs, with excru- 
ciating cheerfulness, “ yer jess Whar yerd wanter be ef 
ver knowed.” Considering the happy turn of the case, he 
added. with clumsy jocosity: An’ ef yed that pura- 
lyzin’ ‘inkry jess er moment ergo, We W wan't er feel called 
upon answer—bein’ p'lite like—see’ Fer we wasnt sure 
but wat ye’d cashed in. An’ tell er man whar he'd be 
under sich succumstances is er paralyzin delicate business— 
not knowin’ to er dazzlin’ suttinty—see?” 

Crosby looked perplexed, then exclaimed: “Oh yes, I 
remember! A ripping ride—wasn't it’ I guess I'm all 
right, though. 1—” He paused abruptly. His eyes had 
come upon the young woman gazing compassionately at 
him. and after a moment's contemplation he flushed through 
his tan. 

The seemliness of presentation did not, apparently, occur 
to Morg. He interposed quickly, and a little gruffly: Oh, 
ver all right, young man. Jess shook up a bit. I’-morrer 
ver'll be laughin’ bout et. Mebbe, though” (and there was 
© little hesitancy), “ ye'd better stay along fer supper, an 
ye kin go up t’ Diggsy’s arter'ards. It's er couple er mile 
up th’ road yit. I'm goin’ up t Macondy with the mail 
to-night, an’ ll gouperwaysalong.” 

It may have been the unheroic putting to bed fora scratch, 
and the letting a woman see it, that brought the flush, for 
the young man rolled to his feet, rather ashamed. 

course I'm all right!” he eried.  ‘* Never felt: better 
in my life! You're very kind about the supper. 1 think 
we'll stay. Thanks.” : 

“ Suttinly.” replied Diggs, throwing aside his hat forth- 
with, and rubbing his horny hands. 

It was at supper. in the flood of a lamp, that the young 
woman struck Crosby as very pretty. She was also very 
young, and innocent, and natural. It was with not the 
slightest’ intention of discourtesy that he eyed her rather 
attentively. 

Diggs, too, gazed steadfastly, and none the less Morg. 
Once when the three pairs of eyes were fixed upon ber, the 
girl, busy pouring coffee, chanced to look at Diggs in ope | 
him his cup. Catching the gaze, she colored slightly anc 
Jooked away; but, as it happened, she looked from him to 
Crosby. Again she colored, more vividly, and turned to 
Morg. When she saw that he too was contemplating her, 
she grew bright pink to the roots of her hair, dropped her 
eyes to her plate, and kept them there thenceforth. 

Some time after the men had gone into the outer room 
with their pipes, where they sat with no light save that of a 
full moon streaming in at a window, Morg turned suddenly 
to Crosby and asked, ‘‘ Fond of moosic’” Without waiting 
for a reply, he then called out, ** Kitty, a little er that moosic, 
please!” 

The young woman came in, and without a word took from 
the wall a violin. Unconsciously. perhaps, she moved her 
chair close to the window, where the moonbeams shone upon 
her radiant hair and white gown, and began a simple melo- 
dy. It was not much; then, again it was. 

Presently Morg, who was seated nearest her, arose softly, 
almost awedly,and went out upon the doorstep. He cast 
his eyes, which shone curiously, to the west, where range on 
range of mountain lay, dominated by the supreme snowy line 
cutting the high heavens. « The cool air blowing into his 
face seemed to give him comfort, and here he remained until 
the melody from within died plaintively. 

When he re-entered, the girl was standing by the window, 
her gown stamped with shadow traceries from some vines 
outside. Crosby, seated near her, was bending forward, his 
face lively with emotion 

* That ‘ll do, Kitty,” Morg murmured gently. ‘It’s the 
beautifulest | ever hear. Aun’ now we're a goin’, Kitty.” 

Oblivious of the presence of others, he bent and kissed 
her. Then straightening, he turned and cried, * Boys, 
we're off.” 

The road lay white in the ravs of the full moon, the si- 
lence of the perfect night was broken only by the tramp of 
the three pairs of feet. For a long while they went along at 
a swinging pace, each occupied with hisown thoughts. And 
not a word, was spoken until they came to a path leading off 
from the road. 

* Thar’s my dugout,” said Diggs, pointing to a low heap 
to one side. ** Thar’s whar we'll make headquarters.” 

Morg had stopped with them, but now he waved a hand in 
silent leave taking 

Well. so long, Morg.’ 

Diggs amt Crosby stood alone, watching the black tigure 
hurrying typ the road, its outline curiously distorted by the 
shouldered mail-bag 

** Er—who was she?” asked the young man 

Diggs eyed him curiously in the flooding light before re- 
plying. Thet war Kitty.” 

Kitty?” 

‘*Mrs. More.” 

Wife? H'’m—you don't sav' 

They were now walking slowly up the path in the long 
ZTASS. 

‘An’ she married him she spiled er good “un,” vol 
unteered the old man, feelingly. ‘* Thet boy, sir, growed up 
right anunder my own eyes, so I knows wat I'm jawin’ 
‘bout. He war one er Uy most promisin’ lads v'ever see. 
Fight’ W’'y, he’s a borned fighter! th’ w'itest, squarest fella 
yever pull er gun onto by mistake! Wy, w'en thet boy 
warnt shoulder-high t’ er vearlin’, he clean out er hull 
town uponthe N. Thet’s wen th’ end er th’ line war at 
Keogh. Aw’ he didn't hev no help. Not a mite. He jess 
Wwint inter th’ thing fer knock-down love of ‘t. An’ he clean 
out th hull town,” he repeated, impressively. Here's th’ 
door. We might ’s well goin. Ye won't find et much fer 
style.” 

They entered, and the old man lighted a lantern. 

* And when did he marry—er--Kitty?” asked Crosby. 

“Huh? "Bout two yearago. An’ sence, be ain't wuth th’ 
powder t blow him up. He wudnt pull a gun now ‘f 
somebody war t sass him t his face. Je don't carry Ho 
qua! Did vy’ ever hear th likey Am’ he don’t take no licker 
no more. Thet’s straight. Kitty hev dow him sure. Aw 
thet’s more’n any wan kin say.” 

“Then he used to be a terror, ehY” inquired Crosby, ru. 
minantly. 

“Terror? Ole sport, he war a tarrier—a reg lar paralyzer' 
Thar warn't er moment day nor night but wat he war chuck 

up ter th’ chin with licker. An’ thar warn't day nor night 
puther but w'at he hed business on hand. Anybody look at 
him—biff! bang!—'nother six shooter 'n’ saddle in th’ market. 


Ef ‘twar a stranger, he'd bang him jess t learn him better 


manners. ©h, them war beautiful days! An’ Morg war th’ 
jim-dandy ‘f ‘em all. But now— Say, et’s jess turrible t’ 
see th’ wreck er gal ‘Il make era man—aiu't it” Jess ’s soon 
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's Morg took up with Kitty, thet war th’ end on him. An’ I 
tole him so; an’ I didn’t git no thanks. But ‘twarn't bad 
enough fer thim t’ go ’n’ git married, but thin they got er 
kid: six months old now, an’ smooth enough, ezerkid. Say, 
ef you'd see Morg with that ‘ere kid, you'd be disgusted. 
Et’s ridic’lous. 1 ‘ain't never made no analyzdation ‘f w'at 
effect er wife ’n’ kid makes on mos’ men, but I tell you 
they’s jess done Morg. Used t’ be Morg ed lick anything 
w'at wars pants; but I don’t think he’s got sand enough t 
do et now. Don't think he'd try. Jess fer reference, thar 
war er scrap down t’ Henny’s this arternoon jess ez easy ez 
anything y’ever see, an’ Morg w'u'dn’t even take er piece of't.” 

Crosby had been thoughtful, but at the pause he glanced 
at Diggs, then looked about him. 

‘* Mind.” the old man added, ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ ag’in 
Kitty! She’s ez smooth er filly ’s I ever see. But et’s th’ 
fac’ “f Morg’s gettin’ took in by er gal et all. Well, well, 
well! Say, I spose yer dead tired, an’ wanter turn in. I'm 
goin’ t’ smoke this ‘ere pipe out. Jess turn in anywhars; 
they’s er bunk over ‘n yon corner, an’ they’s some hides on 
th’ beuch thar.” 

Crosby threw himself at length upon a bear-skin; thinking 
deeply, with closed eyes, he forgot the other's presence. 


After a while the light went out, and he heard Diggs tum- - 


bling intothe bunk. ‘Then there was snoring. Still he was 


wakeful, and he began to wonder if something had not hurt — 
his head. And while he was thinking of it he fell intoa. 


troubled doze. He dreamed; and in all the dreams there 
was the central figure of a girl with a violin sitting in the 
moonlight. 

When he awoke at daylight he was unrefreshed, almost 
feverish. He began to think that his tumble had really in- 
jured him. But Diggs, to whom he suggested it, would not 
admit that a little thing like that could damage a man—cer- 
tdinly not a man in Montana. With this reproof he was 
fain to be silent. Then he fell to thinking of Kitty once 
more. It might be said in extenuation that woman is some- 
What at a premium on the frontier. But Diggs, again, con- 
scientious if anything, turned the topic to grizzlies. ‘‘ Fer 
w'at yer come ‘ere fer?” he said, unanswerably. An’ 
looky,” he added ; ‘* thar ain't a-goin’ ter be no funny busi- 
ness about this; yer come ’ere t’ shoot grizzlies—not t’ shoot 
at 

Grizzlies, ostensibly, were what Crosby had come for. 
But it soon became clear that he found more to interest him 
at Morg’s; hardly a day passed that he did not find some 
pretext for appearing there. At first Morg incontestably 
looked upon him with suspicion; he was a well-looking 
young fellow, and had a taking way with him; but he was 
ulso frank and manly and whole-hearted, and distrust ended 
in entire confidence and warm friendship. The visits were 
encouraged, 

The autumn drew on, and still Crosby did not go. Instead 
of going, he got a buckboard down from Helena; and in the 
afternoons when the sun was warm, he would take Kitty 
nnd the baby out foran airing. Sometimes Diggs would be 
permitted to ride on the slats behind. where, with his little 
legs dangling, he would sit and smoke and grumble com- 
fortably. On these occasions they would accompany Morg 
with the stage for a little distance; and the big driver, stiff 
with pride, would follow the gay buckboard, taking its dust 
uncomplainingly, and gazing upon his wife and child ahead 
with admiring eyes. These were happy days. 

Then, when the nights became cool, the two men got to 
roiug over to Morg’s of an evening. Kitty would play for 
them while they smoked; and after the violin they would, 
as Diggs’s phrase went, swap lies and argefy more than was 
vood for them; then came the mothcr's lullaby as she put 
her child to bed in the adjoining room; then the walk home 
along the quiet road with the night wind blowing and the 
stars overhead blinking at them. 

There were two months of this; then the time really came 
for Crosby to go. Ile regretted it sincerely, he said. And 
Diggs regretted it; and Morg and Kitty regretted it; for 
friends are not so many in that wild country. 

The day before that set upon for his departure he went 
over to Morg’s to take Kitty a farewell drive. It had snowed 
lightly overnight, but the day was fair and moderate. 

Kitty was alone. She said she could not go; the baby 
was asleep. Crosby intimated that they would be gone but 
halfan hour, So they went without the baby. 

Diggs waited supper an hour over the time. He had 
broiled some bear-steak, and was not especially good-humor. 
ed. Then he ate in solitude, swearing roundly at intervals. 
Crosby was a good enough fellow, certainly, but Diggs was 
not one to let friendship blind him totally to imperfections. 
As the minutes slipped by and still no young man, he begag, 
for the first time, to ponder upon the possibility of an acci- 
dent. Tt was now cight o'clock; Crosby should have been 
back by five, at the latest. With a vague uneasiness rising 
above his querulousness, he determined to call at Morg’s. 
For, after all, the young man might have staid there for 
supper. Ile put on his fur coat, and lighted a lantern. 
Then, still grumbling, he started out. The snow was deep 
enough to make the ramping disagreeable; and long before 
he had covered the two miles between the cabins he had re- 
flected that it was certainly two miles. 

A light shone from the kitchen window of Morg’s. That 
Was a sign that things were all right, he argued; and as he 
drew near he began to think of the words proper to use in 
cussing & young man before a lady. He pushed open the 
kitchen door without the formality of knocking, and got 
out the first words: 

“Oh, here are! I thought—” 

Then he stopped; for Crosby was not there, nor was 
Kitty. Instead, he saw Morg himself, seated by the fireside, 
With the baby on his knee. He was feeding it, evidently 
with a rag sopped in milk ; and the infant was wide-eyed 
with satisfaction and the novelty of the mode. So hard was 
Diggs’s gaze he remembered afterward that the baby’s feet 
were bare, and that it was curling up its little great toes to 
the blaze. 

* Wiy—w'y—whar's Kitty?” he cried, when he had found 
his voice. 

Morg looked at him blankly. 

ee Kitty?” repeated the old man. ‘* Ain’t she back 
yit’ 

Back from whar’?”’ 

Diggs moved dazedly. The conviction that had just come 
to him was staggering. At last he got out, * W’y, ain't 
Crosby brung her back 

Morg rose in silence, and placed the child in the old man’s 
arms. Phen, taking the lantern Diggs had set on the table, 
he said, with a calmness that was terrible. 

 Diggsy, you wait ‘ere.” 

The old man, hardly able to comprehend for a moment, 
kept his eyes fixed wonderingly upon the door that Morg 
had closed quietly behind him; he could not think connect. 
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edly—it was so sudden; and he was only recalje: 
fant whimpering in his arms. 

But with that signal the meaning of it all seer,. 

In a sort of frenzy he squeezed the child to yj. 
danced madly about. | 

“Oh, gosh! oh, cracky! oh, hell!” he cried. T),,. 
the little’soft bundle out before him at arm’s-lengt), 
with demouiac glee into the small tearful face “Rk 
be a-goin’ ter hev a pop w’at is a pop agin,” he ies 
earnestly. ‘‘Oh, yer pop ‘ll warm him, never f... 
pop’s gone guunin’, kid. he hev, kid—von. » 
An’ yer kin be proud ’f yer pop agin, kid. Le’ way, 
don't y’ fear.” 

The child seemed to get but litle comfort fron, , 
Diggs lad to sit by the fire and jump it on his knew 
peevish, and seemed to have pain in its little mouth. | 
old man did not know what it was, and his resouy.. 
exhausted with the jumping, anyhow. But when j; » 
pecially troublesome, he would repeat over and ove, 
as a Jast resort, the old refrain, ‘* Oh, he'll warm jj), 
don’t y’ fear.” By practice he got this singsong iy: 
of lullaby, and, what with this and the jumping, the 
was finally put to sleep. Then for hours Diggs sat w j;; 
oe bundle motionless, repeating the refrain softly t., 
self. 

Suddenly a thought came to him for the first tim. « 
nearly paralyzed him in earnest. What of the my... 
What would Morg do to her? The possibility of her ««,,,.) 
guilt was the more terrifying in that it had not before i.) 
suspected. 

But the fear was soon dispelled. Shortly after mic:...\): 
his attentive ear caught a sound outside. it was footstr).. 
— but distant. He had his eye on the door when it opened 

Morg and a came in. She was leaning on his ary) 
very pale. She did not look at Diggs at all; but so sons 4s 
she caught sight of the child,she rushed forward and clit« ji) 
it to her bosom. 

Diggs was embarrassed. He looked at Morg; Morg Jouks«! 
at him. Without a word the old man reached for his ¢..: 
and cap. put them on, and got out. 

He did not intend to go home; he was too much excited 
too curious, for that. He paced up and down the snow, 
road before the shanty, one eye upon the kitchen window 
The light was not put out. He would stay here forever i 
necessary, he told himself. 

The dawn broke red, flushing all the snow-field whic 
stretched away to the eastern horizon and gilded the mui 
tain-caps in the west. He noticed with peculiar inten~ 
that he had trodden a path solid for fifty yards in the rou! 
Still, there was no appearance from the shanty. : 

But at the end of another hour the kitchen door opened 
Morg came out and moved briskly toward the lean-t) where 
the horses were. The old man overtook him, however, be 
fore he had got there. In silence they shook hands. 

With eyes tearful, Diggs tried to speak; his lips moved 
mutely. But at last he got out, ‘** You did him, Mors: 

Morg’s brows came together, and he looked at his feet 
There was an awkward pause. Then he began, ** Yer 
Diggsy, et’s this way—” 

‘Yes, yes, Morg. But ye beaded him, didn’t vey 

* Why, et’s this way, Diggsy. Et war a reg lar case of 
wat they calls kednip. Diggsy, she war litully kednipped 

‘* Yes, yes, Morg,” cried Diggs, eagerly. ** An’ ye did him 
‘fore he hed er chance t’ explain.” 

There was another awkward pause. Morg looked back 
at the shanty, then at the mountains in the west. 

‘*Diggsy,” he said at last, ‘I met her th’ other side | 
Macondy. He'd packed her twenty miles ef a step Sw 
w'u'dn’t ’a’ got yer at all on’y she met Big Pete on th’ wa) 
an’ he giv hera lift. Diggsy, her feet war bleedin.” 

No!” cried Diggs, beside himself. But him 

A blaze that lit up his whole face came over Morg, bu 
died, and a tender light took its place. ‘‘ Diggsy— hie 
gan in a soothing voice, and stopped. 

The old man ground his gums. Was there ever anybody 
so exasperating? But he must be cool. He prodded lim 
Diggsy ’—you war a-sayin’—” 

Morg dropped his eyes and sighed, then raised them 
again. ‘‘Diggsy,” he said, thoughtfully—‘'say, Digesy. 
w good fer w’at they calls—w’at they 


“THE FENCING-MASTER.” 


OPERETTA is a form of amusement which is capable ©! 
a high artistic development. It has been sadly abuse! 
indeed, and some of the recent operettas, so called. have 
been nothing more or less than musical extravaganZa>, abo 
very poor ones at that. Unfortunately there is a large cu 
of persons who will go to see anything pretending t) '" 
comic, and the less refined it is the better many of them \ise 
it. This class is responsible for the longevity of the ruli=' 
that has masqueraded under the title of comic opera = bv 
there is also a large class of persons who desire refinement in 
humor and music, and it is to this class that such Worst 
as Harry B. Smith and Reginald de Koven. must loos 1" 
encouragement. They have already been rewarded 
sincerity of their work by the success of that delish" 
operetta, Robin Hood; and the great prosperity of their | 
production, Zhe Fencing-Master, at the Casino, shoul! | 
incentive to further efforts. 

Mr. Smith has built the libretto of 7’he Fencing Mow’ 
avery pretty and romantic story, which may be found i. 
serious form in the pages of William Waldorf Astors ! 
Sforza. It is a story which lends itself admirably ') ~~ 
treatment. It gives gbundant opportunity for the deli 
of character, provides striking and picturesque silt 
and affords wide scope for the exercise of the art- © 
scene-painter and costumer. In making an operetta ' 
it, Mr. Smith has aimed at more poetic effect in his »" 
scenes than the operetta librettist usually attempts, © 
has introduced in his second act a bit of real pathos 
approach to twe borders of the domain of genuine 
comique is uncommon among the lighter musical en!” 
ments of our time, and its artistic feeling and embot 
command the respect of all persons of good taste. 

_It is impossible to avoid the belief that the libretti- 
found a strong incentive in the ambition of the con) 
for Mr. De Koven’s score, while by no means detici« 
lighter melodies for Jighter.moods, shows a consti! 
dency to rise high above the easy level of chea} 1" 
jingle which the Viennese school has made so familia? 
style, the composer is an eclectic. He has not - 
closely any one model, but has striven to profit by ty 
ample of that which is best in the works of the ci 
French and English writers, with an occasional tn 
which shows the influence of the Italian opera-mast\™ 

To say that Mr. De Koven has studied good models + 


_, 


a 
if 


to say that he has confined himself to a slavish imitation of 
them. On the contrary, it is plain that he has endeavored, 
and with a large measure of success, to put the stamp of his 
own individuality on his music. He has written brightly, 
entertainingly, at times even in @ moving manner, and al- 
wavs with the apparent ease of a skilled musician. His 
music, whether it be in the lighter or the more serious vein, 
is always melodious and delightful to the ear; and jp is never 
cheap or vulgar. If it does not display mastership, it cer- 
tainly reveals to us @ well-equipped composer, who has 
chosen a thoroughly congenial field for the exercise of his 
cifts, and who moves in it with @ delightful freedom. He 
has the taet to delight the multitude, while preserving the 
respect of the musical listener. | This is an uncommon ability, 
and its further development will be awaited with most hope- 
‘ul expectation. 
oa has been put upon the stage at the Casino 
with great generosity and good taste. The scenery and cos- 
tumes are all that could be desired, and the stage pictures 
are a constant delight to the eye. The principal persons 
engaged in the performance, notably Miss Tempest, Mr. 
Wilke. and Mr. Michelena, do their work with artistic grace. 
The orchestra is a good one, and Mr. Gustave Kerker con- 


ducts with knowledge and vigor. 


VALENCIA IN CHICAGO. 


Co_rwpvs was in Lisbon in 1482, dancing attendance on 
King John, and the Genoese was weary and sick at heart, 
for there had been promises unfulfilled. Just about this 
time in Spain the merchants of Valencia must have been in 
treaty with Don Pedro Compte, & famous architect of that 
day. The silk guild of the city were in want of a mart, 
and plans and specifications were submitted to them, which 
were accepted, for that fine structure known as *‘ La Lonja 
of Valencia,” which was commenced in 1482. In 1484 Co- 
lumbus left Portugal for Spain, and so La Lonja, or the Casa 
Lonja, is contemporaneous with the time of the discovery. 

In selecting this building as representing Spain on the 
grounds of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, the Span- 
ish government show their good taste. The plans for the 
reproduction of La Lonja at the World’s Fair have been 
made by Sefior Varquez Casado. This is the same archi- 
tect who had under his charge the restoration of the con- 
vent of La Rabida, in Palos, and it was Sefior Casado who 
designed that fine monument ‘‘ The Discovery of America” 
at Huelva. All the details of the Lonja will be faithfull 
copied, and to-day in Valencia the ornamental parts of it 
sre being cast from the actual building. 

Lu Lonja may be considered architecturally as the finest 
-yecimen existing of late Spanish pointed-work. It is, as 
that excellent authority George Edmund Street tells us, 
~ simpler in design than contemporaneous work at Vallado- 
lid and Burgos.” A noticeable feature is the parapet, en- 
riched with circular medallions enclosing a dozen heads. 
This ornamentation shows the transition period, as if ideas 


of the Renaissance had held their sway in the artistic con-. 


ceptions of the Spanish architect. | 

The size of the building is 130 feet long by 75 wide. It 
will be admirably adapted for the requirements of the 
Spanish commission at Chicago. In Valencia, La Lonja is 
to day the centre of active life. During many centuries the 
-/k exchange was held in this building. It is in Valencia 
that are manufactured those wonderful damasks which 
wiorn Spanish palaces. It is in Valencia that the famous 

vs ‘azulejos,” with their lustrous glaze, are made, and in 

fictile ware Spain has followed the artistic inspirations 
ot the Moors. 

For such distinguishing prominence as Spain is to take at 
tie great fair much is due to the energy of Don Enrique 
Dupuy de Lome, the present minister of his Catholic Maj- 
mtv in Washington. Born in Valencia in 1851, it was but 
nvural that the semblance of the Lonja at Chicago should 
«| last recall what Is the pride of his native clty. Don En- 
rijue Dupuy de Lome entered when young the diplomatic 
career, and held a responsible position in the Madrid Foreign 
(itice. In 1873 he was sent on an important mission to 
Japan, then went to Brussels, and from Brussels to Monte- 
video, and in South America he assumed for some time the 
jw-ition of chargé d'affaires in Buenos Ayres. In 1882 he 
tormed part of the embassy in Paris, and later was appointed 
~ecretary of the Spanish legation in Washington, After the 
death of Don Barea, he remained in Washington as chargé 
(ulhures. Later -he became secretary of the Spanish lega- 
‘ion in Berlin, and was the special delegate to Rome. He 
Was subsequently made Spanish minister in Montevideo, 
wid after holding this important position with great dis- 
tinction, he returned to Spain, resuming his place in the 
Foreign Office until elected to represent his native province 
of Valencia in the Spanish Congress. In Madrid he was at- 
tine hed to the Foreign Committee, and his services were so 
iizhly esteemed that he was appointed minister to the 
Liuiied States. Don Enrique Dupuy de Léme, having 
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mounted all the grades of diplomatic duty, is thoroughly 
conversant with international Jaw, and familiarizing himself 
with the languages in the many countries where he has been 
placed, speaks and writes with elegance English, French, 
and German. 

The interest the Spanish minister has taken in the Co- 
lumbian Exposition has been marked, and he has been in- 
defatigable in calling the attention of the government to the 
subject. The erection of the Lonja at Chicago, through 
Don Enrique Dupuy de Léme’s exertions, has been ex- 
pressed. The aid he has given to the project of a Colum- 
bian fountain on the Plaza in New York has been before 
this stated. The minister is using all his influence to further 
this notable end, the proper presentation of Spain at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, for her leading representative never can 
forget that it was _— Isabella who sent Columbus across 
the seas, and to Spain this credit is to be awarded—the open- 
ing of a New World. BARNETT PHILLIPs. 


MR. BLENDER'S PICTURE. 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 


Mr. BLENDER’s picture, ‘‘An Autumn Sunset in the 
Aditondacks,”” stood upon the easel ready for inspection. 

fe had invited a few of his friends to a private view, and 
was awailitig them. 

In expectation of the visits, Mr. Blender had given quite a 
decorative aspect to his often untidy studio, and had even 
selected a velveteen coat and waistcoat to do honor to his 
profession. 

A timid knock was fittingly followed by a feminine critic, 
Miss Chasles. 

‘* So good of you to come!” murmured Mr. Blender, after 
a horizontal hand-shake about shoulder-high. ‘* Won't you 
sit down? You surely must be exhausted by those long 
stairs.” 

‘* Delighted to come, really!” she answered, with emphasis. 
‘‘I do think this little den of yours is too fascinating for 
anything! Where did you get all these lovely rugs and 
these distracting porti¢éres? No one knows how to decorate 
like you artists. But there! I can hardly wait to see your 
picture. Do show it to me right away, while we are by 
ourselves, dear. Iam so glad you're an artist. I should 
hate to marry a horrid merchant or lawyer. I do think it’s 
beautiful to be romantic. Don’t you?” 

Mr. Blender turned from his picture, and the engaged 
couple treated themselves toa hasty embrace. Miss Chasles 
was the first to disengage herself, and straightening her hat, 
she said: 

‘* Really, dear, you mustn’t, you know. I can’t stay but 
a moment. Mamma is waiting for me just across the street. 
Now show me your lovely picture.” 

Mr. Blender removed the light dust-cloth that hung upon 
the frame, and the landscape was revealed. After a mo- 
ment’s silence, he asked, ‘* What do you think?” 

* Think?” she said, rapturously. ‘I think it is a miracle. 
It is perfectly lovely. You have caught just that autumn 
feeling, you know—that dull glow of delicious tints. 1 
think, Bertrand, that you're a genius—a_ perfect genius. 
How can you do such lovely things? You know yourself 
how good it is. Now confess. You think it’s perfectly 
splendid, don’t you?” 

Mr. Blender was pleased, and showed his pleasure. ‘It’s 
the best thing I’ve done, anyway. And I flatter myself that 
it ‘Il make that conceited Von Scumble sick when he sees 
it. Look at the sunset sky. Do you see how I've got that 
salmon-color? You can almost feel the chill in the air, can’t 

ou?” 

“7 Yes, indeed. Why, you can hear the leaves crackle.” 

‘* And-don’t you think the deer at the edge of the lake is 
a good touch? I guess that some fellows can paint animals 
as well as other fellows. Iam sorry you must go so soon, 
but thank you so much forcoming. And you really like it?” 

‘‘ Like it?) I think that it’s twice as good as that muddy 
Angelus thing! There!’ 

Hardly had she left the studio when there was a knock of 
a different chatacter. It was sharp and decided, and in re- 
spohse to Mr. Blender’s ‘‘Come in,” a gentleman entered 
who looked quite capable of the knock. 

“ Ah, Blender! Glad to see you. I’m all out of breath 
with those steep stairs of yours. So your picture’s done, 
eh? Let me see—you began it only two months ago, didn’t 
you? Rather quick work, isn't it?” 

‘I’ve worked pretty steadily at it,” said Mr. Blender. 
‘*And then, you know, I had some careful studies to begin 
with.” 

‘* Well, let’s see the thing.” 

‘*What do you say to a glass of wine?” 

‘* Very kind, I’m sure. But I don’t drink, except a glass 
of wine at dinner now and then. I find it dulls the percep- 
tions. 
mind. I’m very busy, you see, and can’t stay but a minute.” 

Mr. Blender removed the cloth, which he had replaced 
aéter Miss Chasles went. The new- 
comer, who was the well-known land- 
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THE LONJA OF VALENCIA, 


Which is to be reproduced as the Spanish Building at the Columbian Exposition. 


scape-painter Mr. Turps, looked at the 

picture for a few minutes without 

| saying a word. 4 

At length Mr. Blender said, timidly, 
‘What do you think?” 

‘It isn’t so bad,” said Mr. Turps, 
slowly. ‘‘It has some good points. 
The background is kept down very 
well, and that clump of trees in the 
middle comes in very well. But— 
what's that brownish patch there?” 

‘‘T put it in for a deer,” said Mr. 
Blender. 

“Oh! Ah, yes! Well, candidly, 
Blender, why did you go into the 
menagerie line? There are no bones 
in it.” 

‘* Would you paint it out?” 

‘Well, [don’t—know. Why don't 
you work it over into a tree stump 
or something? You need something 
there to balance the rock on the right. 
No—I don’t think I'd paint it out. 
Let it go. It will hardly be noticed. 
The main trouble, Blender, is with the 
sky. It’s too warm—decidedly too 
warm. If 1 were you I'd glaze it over 
with some very thin cobalt. Tone it 
down considerably. It’ll stand it. if 

ou do that, the picture will pass. 
; ou’re getting on. What you want 
to do is to study simplicity and quiet 
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No; I'll look at the picture right away, if you don’t: 


tones. Study Millet. You want more of the Angelus effect. 
Of course you can't hope to rival apy part of that master- 
piece, but it will do you good to study it. Good-by now I 
have spoken frankly, Blender, because 1 know you are c:.pa- 
ble of serious work.” 

‘You're very good. 
you've said.” 

The door closed, and Mr. Turps was gene. 

‘Old fool!” remarked Mr. Blender, as he kicked a ‘tug 
out of the way.’ ** Pure envy and ignorance.” 

The next caller was another artist who had a studio on the 
same floor. He strolled in with a pipe in his mouth. 

‘* Hullo, Blender!” was his easy salutation. 


Thank you. Ill think over what 


‘‘Have a drink’ Mr. Blender asked, at the same time. 


opening a corner cabinet and producing a decanter and 
glasses. 

‘Thanks. Get me inebriated, and extract a warm if in- 
coherent encomium of your picture. I see your little game, 
and | see your little picture. It’s a corker, Blender. Solid 
cadmium and rose madder in chunks. And who says we 
haven't got a stuffed deer in the foreground? Well, I guess 
not. Why, that’s a seller, Blender, and no mistake. It ‘Il 
go, right off the reel. There are lots of old chumps that like 
bright colors. What do you eall it?” 

** An Autumn Sunset in the Adirondacks.’ ” 

‘‘Nonsense! You haven't a bit of style about you. Call 
it * The Dying Day,’ or * The Deer’s Last Drink.’ I think 
it’s immense, but it’s the title that sells a picture. Lookiat 
that French fellow’s Angelus; all there is to it is the name. 
The color in that picture of his is away out of luck. It’s 
the name that brought the cash. Why, if it hadn't been 
named, nobody would have known what it was. Suppose it 
had been called ‘ Button, button—who's got the button’ do 
you think it would have made the artist's everlasting fortune 
the way it did? Honest, now.” pte 

‘Tt didn’t. Millet was dead long before it sold for any- 
thing to speak of.”’ 

“Was he? He was in hard luck. But that doesn’t affect 
my argument. You'll have to change the name. You 
might call it Solitude.’ ”’ 

Strikes me,’”’ Mr. Blender said, slowly, *‘ that name has 
been used once or twice.” 5 

‘‘“Maybe. Call it ‘Loneliness,’ then. It’s got lots of 
good paint in it, anyhow. I'd have it framed by Bulger, 
too. ‘That frame is no‘good. It looks cheap.” 

.’ Bulger made it,” remarked Mr. Blender, dryly. 

‘Oh, it ’Ildo, But it isn’t the best he ever made—not ly 
a long shot; and the frame is two-thirds of the battle. I 
must go, though, Blender. You wont want any of your 
swell friends to catch me here with this pipe. 1 wish you 
luck,” 

As this visitor sauntered out Mr. Blender opened the 
window. Then he turned toward his picture, with a heavy 
scowl on his face. 

‘* May I come in, Bert?” : 

Mr. Blender turned and saw his small brother in knicker- 
bockers. 

‘What do you want, Jack?” he asked, none too sweetly. 

‘‘T want to see your picture. I heard mother say you 
meant to have some friends to see it, and I thought you 
wouldn't mind my seeing it if I put my Sunday:suit on.” 

* All right, Jack. Comein. You mightas well. There 
itis. How do you like it?” 

Bert—it’s immense. it better than any you have 
done. I know where you took it. I have been there lots 
of times. That rock is where we dive from. And there's 
the tree where the kingfisher used to sit. It is splendid! 
And that deer—I wish I had my Flobert rifle here. Ud 
settle Aim. And I know what time it is in the picture. It’s 
just time to start home through the woods, if you want to 
get there in time for supper. It’s—bully!” 

* Jack, how would you like to have it?” 

‘ For my own—in my own room?” 

‘ Bert, ll give you my—TI'll give you my bicycle for it.” 

‘“No matter for the bicycle, Jack. Td be glad to have 
you keep 

‘* Bert, you’re the best brother any fellow ever had, and 
I’m going to keep that picture all my life!” 

So it was settled. Whereupon Mr. Blender locked up his 
studio and took Jack to a matinée. 

‘It's lucky that Blender doesn’t have to sell his pictures. 
IIe’s too sensitive to exhibit them,” remarked Mr. Turps, 
as he missed the ‘‘ Autumn Sunset” from the Winter Exhi- 
bition. 


THE JOY OF LOVE. 
BY CY WARMAN. 


I KNEW a woman once with laughing eyes— 
Sweet dreamy eyes, like little sun-kissed seas; 
With face flushed like the West when daylight dies, 
Whose breath was like a summer-scented breeze. 


Where’er she walked the birds sang in their bowers 
And mocked her voice, melodious and sweet ; 

She stole the peace and perfume of the flowers 
Whose little leaves lay crushed beneath her teet, 


‘Twas not the beauty of her face alone, 
Nor yet her form, my willing heart that stole, 
But sweeter still, the light of love that shone 
From out her eyes, reflected from her soul. 


We talked mnch of the future, and, at times, 

She troubled lest we lose some longed-for bliss. 
I sung to her my love in little rhymes, 

And sometimes closed a couplet with a kiss. 


We lived as little children live at play 
In summer days—unmindful of the past, 
Impatient for the future—we were gay, 
Nor paused to reck how long the dream would last. 


We saw the summer roses rocked to rest; 
The hoarfrost hushed the music of the rills; 
But she felt not the cold, for in her breast 
Phere burned Love's fadeless fire thut warms and thrills. 


Long winter nights we watched the glowing grate, 
Her low, sweet langh made music like the streams 

That flow through foretts. When I left her, late, 
"Twas only to return to her in dreams. 


How eweet to love—to have the heart enslaved! 
Your future in a woman's hand, what blise! 

To know each day life’s sweetest sweets are saved 
By woman's soft caress or tender kiss. 


If I could pray a prayer that God would hear 
And answer, I woulda ask the powers above 

That all mankind upon this fading sphere 
Be once allowed to taste the joy of love. 


| 
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‘THE WORLD'S FAIR NAVY EXHIBIT. 


w decisively foreshown, the exhibit of the naval 

San the will figure Prilliantly among the host of splendid 
conceptions united in the Columbian Exposition to charm 
the observant world through another summer, and, divided 
r and the land, this will maintain a novel 


tween the wate the land, t 
= poe as a characteristic distinction. The representatives 


ral bureaus of the Navy Department in recent 

oly achat at Chicago have already signified with acclaim 
the official estimate of this achievement at the present stage. 
By the course which these members of kindred committees 
ten decided together, the final preparation of the exhibit 
wil] consist in the addition of an 
complete in varied scenes and semblances 0 pe so well- 
conceived an illustration among the victories ot 
If fairly judged, this exhibit will represent *‘ the nation’s 


CONSTRUCTION OF NAVAL EXHIBIT, 


airy navies in very beauteous form indeed, and no beholder 
will feel regret if possibly it tells less of the ‘* grappling in 
the central blue,” in consequence of the additional service it 
is designed to fulfil as a treasure-house of naval relics and 


of art. 

The exhibit covers a certain water area, and is to be fur- 
ther distributed over a section of the adja- 
cont beach. Its most important feature is 
tle naval structure on the lake, now ap- W 
sroximately complete. This is a full-sized 
model, above the water-line, of the most re- 
-ontly designed coast-line battle ships yet to 
he completed in Philadelphia and San Fran- 
-isco ship-yards. The structure rests upon 
, substantial foundation of piling and heavy 
‘imber, and forms a perfect counterfeit of 
‘he actual ship of war. It is protected 
yzainst lake storms by @ massive break- 
water and pier 900 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 12 feet high, built by the loeal board 
of directory at Chicago, and being prepared 
1» serve additional uses, both in mounting 
»\hibits, and by means of several entrances 
“ving access to the exhibit ship im the ap- 
proach from shore. 

\\ hile substituting for the function of the 
~sj/ing vessel that of the museum, this dum- 
m\ ship, christened the J//inots, is made by 
insenious adjustment at all points to pre- 
serve cntirely the semblance of the man-of- 
war. The structure is 348 feet long on the 
waterline, 70 feet extreme breadth amid- 
slips, and 14 feet freeboard. The addition 
of a complete battery is contemplated, a 
part of which is alone mounted. 

The model ship is built in steel, iron, brass, 
wood, brick, concrete, and cement, with 
sides and hull portion from the foundation 
i main-deck formed in brick, set into a 
thick layer of conerete, finished outside and 
inside with cement, fitting accurately with 
tle lines of the vessel. Below the brick 
walls are iron plates adjusted precisely to 
‘le shape of the vessel to give the desired 
‘nish, and extending below the water level 
‘o prevent, at all times, the exposure of the 1) 
foundation. In all the equipment in tele- ils 
sripls, speaking-tubes, electric wires, call- 


‘ells. indicators, ete., the vessel will be fitted 4! 

‘is tor actual service. The use of electricity 

in modern man-of-war will be fully illus- 
ined with an electric plant, including 
scarch- light, to be furnished by one of the 


electrical firms. 
the exhibit of the Ordnance Department 
wi! be partly real and partly counterfeit. 
‘i. 13 inch guns, already mounted in pairs 
i the turrets, are of wood; but the four 6- 
‘4 £uns DOW in position are the pieces de- 
‘iste for the use of the new battle ship 
/ aud the secondary battery of 6- 
‘crs, 1-pounders, and Gatling-guns is 
the equipment prepared for the same 
\ battery of Hotchkiss and Driggs- 
der guus will be mounted on the su- 
‘ucture-deck—all in. working order— 
-owerful search-lights will be distrib- 
u'°. with other guns of these types; along 


Specimens of former types of 
“with torpedoes and other outfit, will 


unted by the Ordnance Department 
water adjacent to the battle ship. 

\. orms of the outtit of a ship of war, in- | 
~ two armor plates, will be shown, 

. the battle-deck will be illustrated 

| ‘Wage and handling of ammunition. 
‘© series of ordnance and equipment, 
ibe ancient and modern forms, will 
‘bited on the pier and adjacent beach. 
Soats for sea service and fighting, 
' as others, will hang to davits on the 
While a complete set of small boats, 
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the Construction Bureau, on 
the berth-deck. Another rep- 
resentation of the new vessels 
will be given in a series of 
water-colors to be prepared 
for this collection. 

The original plan for show- 
ing a complete set of engines 
for one of the new ships, 
mounted and in operation, is 
found impracticable, as these 
are immediately needed for 
one of the new cruisers. The 
progress made in engine con- 
struction will be shown b 
means of a large 
picture, representing the en- 

; gines of the old 

/ Powhatan and of 
new torpedo - boat 
ld No. 2 in forcibly 
expressed contrast. 

The exhibit of 
the Bureau of 
Navigation will il- 
lustrate the work of the Naval Academy, to be 
shown in one of the state-rooms, and that of the 
Hydrographic Office, located on the port side of 
the wardroom. A branch hydrographic office 
will be fitted up elsewhere near the ship. On 
the breakwater near the J//inois will be erected 
the small buildings to contain the exhibit of the 
Naval Observatory, which is to include equatorial 
and magnetic instruments, as well as those for 
time service, which will be fitted up and con- 
nected with the time ball to be dropped from the 
dome of the Government Building, and with 
electric gongs placed in other buildings on the 
grounds. | 

The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery will main- 
tain a dispensary and sick-bay, or hospital; the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts will have a room fitted 
up with naval stores and clothing; and even the paymaster 
will be on hand to show his way of transacting business. 
The military life to be kept up aboard ship during the ex- 
position will show very completely the method practised on 
our naval vessels when actually at sea, with only the differ- 


THE NAVAL EXHIBIT. 


ence of a less detail of men for the exhibit ship. The prac- 
tice in drills will be regularly shown, and the men will be 
fed and quartered as on board ship. 

The historical and other exhibits in forms not ordinarily 
seen in-a ship of war are to be disposed of among the ex- 
hibits of the several bureaus, the portraits of naval heroes, 
relics of war, etc., going with the exhibit of the Construction 
Bureau, which consists of furniture for the captain’s room 
and one wardroom, each to be fitted up identically as con- 
templated for the genuine battle ship. | 

As is now expected, the Wiechigan, the only man-of-war 
allowed on the Jakes under the terms of the treaty of this 
country with Great Britain, will be anchored near the pier, 
with the torpedo cruiser Cushing and other torpedo-boats 
available for the exposition period, including the practice 
cruiser now being built to complete a sufficiently impressive 
navalarray. Another brilliant element in contemplation for 
the success of this well-ordered effort will be the United 
States Marine Band, now stationed at Washington, which 
probably will be detailed to the model ship during the ex- 
hibition. 

This exhibit will be under the general charge of Commo- 
dore R. W. Meade, with whom the applaud- 
ed plan had its origin. His able assistant, 
Lieutenant-Commander E. D. Taussig, will 
serve in the-direct command of the ship. 
The appointments of other officers are in 
part made at Washington from among 
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J steam-launches and cutters, will 
‘n riding at the boom. The band- 
odels of many of the new vessels, as 
the old ones from the corridors of 
» Department, will be mounted, by 


>= many applicants for the agreeable duty. 
| 
J MR. ASTOR’S GIFT 'TO 
2 TRINITY CHURCH, 


THE historic old church of Trinity, on 
the lower part of Broadway, New York, is 
to receive immense doors of bronze, costing 
$100,000, the gift of the late John Jacob 
Astor, who was one of the vestrymen. The 
designs are after those of Richard M. Hunt,,. 
architect, and the door, which is illustrated 
herewith, is the work of the sculptor C. H. 
Niehaus. The two lower panels represent 
the discovery of Manhattan Island by Hen- 
drick Hudson in his ship the //a/f-Mooi, 
and Dr. Barclay preaching to the Indians. 
The central panels picture Washington en- 
tering St. Paul’s Chapel after his inaugura- 
tion as President in 1789, and the consecra- 
tion of four Bishops in St. Paul’s in 1832! 
The upper panels represent the procession 
entering Trinity Church upon its consecra; 
tion in 1846, and the dedication of the Asto? 
reredos in 1877. About the panels are va- 
rious inscriptions 2nd symbols; together 
with the seal of the Society for the Propa: 
gation of the Gospel, and the seab of the 
Corporation of Trinity Church. . There is 
also the inscription, indicating the giver 
of the doors and the intention of the don- 
or, Which reads: ‘‘To the Glory of God. 
| In Memory of John Jacob Astor. Ob. 

A |i MDCCCXC.” The doors and frame-work 
are cast in bronze, the fittings being of 
Belleville stone. The sculptor, Mr. Nie- 
haus, was a student at the McMicken 
School of Design, Cincinnati, and has 
achieved a wide reputation. Several stat- 
ues in the Capitol at Washington, and the 
bronze statue of Garfield, in Cincinnati, are 
among his notable works. 


THE GOULD FAMILY. 


SEVENTY-TWO millions of dollars is the 
amount of the estate left by the late Jay 
Gould. Outside of a few comparatively 
small bequests to his brother and sisters and 
their children, Mr. Gould left the entire for- 
tune to his sons and daughters. To Miss 
Helen M. Gould personal property amount- 


Anna and Frank, for the purpose of defray- 
ing the expenses of the country house st 
Irvington. Edwin Gould is given the resi- 


York, valued at $60,000. To George J. 
Gould is given $5,000,000; and after enu- 
merating the interests of the latter’s chil- 
dren in case of their father’s death, the bal- 


ers of disposition by will. 


the extra $5,000,000 for his services. He 
is a man of much business ability and tact. 


He married Miss Edith Kingdon, who wasa 


| children. Mrs. Gould is noted for her beau- 
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ing to $1,000,000, and $6000 a month, dur- , 
ing the minority of the two minor children, / 


dence at 1 East Forty-seventh Street, New | 


ance of the estate is divided among the six | 
children of the testator. That is, they have © 
all equal life interests, with specified pow- 


George J. Gould, who was his father’s | 
right-hand man for several years, received | 


member of Daly’s company, and has four | 


Va ty and charm of manner. Edwin Gould is | 
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a well-known young man about New York, having been a 
member of Troop A, and now inspector of rifle practice. 
He married Miss Sarah C. Shrady on October 27th of this 
year. Miss Helen M. Gould made her début in society Just 
n year ago, and is a woman of much grace and cultivation. 
She and her brother George are guardians of the two younger 
children. Anna and Howard Gould. The third son, Frank 
J. Gould, has recently come of age. The Goujd country 
house at Irvington, on the Hudson, is most magnificent, and 
while there Mr. Gould indulged his passion for flowers. 
The greenhouses on the place are wonderful, covering an Im- 
mense area. They hold one of the largest private collections 
of flowers in the world, the orchid-house alone containing 
10,000 plants. To Miss Helen Gould the use of this house 
is given until the youngest child comes of age. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE HEART. 


On, the rosy days of childhood, 
How blissfully they sped, 

When not a charm had vanished, 
And not a wonder fled! 

The year was full of promise then, 
The tongue was full of praise,— 
But I think the cup is sweeter now 

Than in the childish days. 


Oh, the laughing world of childhood, 
Of ignorance and ease! 

The lightest touch could quicken, 
And the least pleasure please ; 

Yet the upward paths are dearer, ; 
With all the thorns they bear, 

Than a garden of a hundred flowers 
When Ignorance is there! 


Ol, the beating heart of childhooc— 
That little heart of snow, 
That doubt has never entered, 
Nor sorrow has brought low! 
Trust me, not all the rapture 
Its eager life can span 
Can shadow forth the perfect love 
That warms the breast of man. 
Dora ReaD GOODALE. 


JOUORE. 


“Tuan Allah suka—\f Allah permits, I will be at your 
great exposition.” And his Highness, Abubaker, Sultan of 


Johore, set his roval chop on the act of his council ap yint- 


ing the Honorable Dato (Lord) Abdul Rahmag, C.M.G., 
personal secretary to his Highness and to the “State, and 
Mr. Harry Lake, surveyor and engineer to his government, 
Commissioners to represent him at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

Sudah! In the laconic language of the country, it was 
finished, and | retired from the audience-chamber wit) the 
firm belief that the litthe Malayan principality of Johore 
would have one of the most interesting and novel exhibits 
at the fair. 

With one exception, Siam, Johore is the only independent 
kingdom in southern Asia. Surrounded on all sides by 
British possessions, lying almost under the shadow of the 
British guns at Singapore, an easy prey to British diplo- 
macy, it has battled successively with the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the East India Company, and has lived to see 
her more mighty rivals in India and among the great islands 
of the Netherland Archipelago become mere colonies to 
foreign empires. 

Through the wisdom and enlightened statesmanship of one 
man it continues to hold its head up among the nations of 
the earth, and to increase in prosperity and wealth. In 1819, 
when Sir Stamford Raffles purchased the island.on which 
Singapore now stands from the father of the presen Sultan of 
Johore, Uie royal palace was a palm-thatched bungalow, the 
country an unbroken jungle, and the inhabitants pirates and 
fishermen by turns; the notorious Strait of Malacca was 
infested with long, keen, swift pirate proas, and the snake- 
like kris menaced the merchant marine of the world. 

The advancement of the Uuited States has not been more 
rapid since that date than the advancement of Johore. The 
attap Istana or palace has given place to a series of palaces 
that rival those of many a much better-known country; the 
jungle has given place to plantations of gambier, tea, coffee, 
and pepper; the few elephant tracks and forest paths to a 
petwork of macadamized roads and projected railways; and 
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the native proas to English-built barks and deeply laden 
cargo steamers. 

Two hundred thousand hard - working, money-making 
Chinese have been added to the 35,000 Malay aborigines, 
and the revenue of this remnant of an empire is far greater 
than was the revenue of the original state. 

The Sultanate of Johore, as it now is, has an area of about 
15,000 square miles, and a population of between 250,000 
and 300,000 souls. 

A ride of fourteen miles across the ever-green island of 
Singapore brings you to the narrow strait that washes the 
shores of the southernmost point of the continent of Asia. 
The Sultan’s long-boat, manned by a half-dozen bronzed 
natives in canary-colored suits, takes you across the little 
space that separates you from the mainland, and leaves you 
for the nonce outside the pale of European jurisdiction. 
Everything is novel, strange, totally different from what you 
have seen in India, Ceylon, or China. It is Malayan. 

From the parapet of the fort that looks down on the little 
capital and guards the strait, a panoramic view of a hundred 
square miles of the most populous part of the kingdom 
stretches away to the rain-enwrapped dome of Mount Pulei 
on the west, and the silver sheen of the Pacific on the east. 
Directly beneath is Johore Bahru, half Chinese, half Malay 
in architecture, with its attap-roofed bali or hall, its Mo- 
hammedan mosque, Chinese joss-house, and Buddhist tem- 
ple, its public buildings of brick, spacious gambling farms, 
and its well-paved streets filled with the representatives of 
all the races of the far East. The din of running rickshas, 
rattling gharries, and the confused bable of twenty thousand 
voices in a dozen different languages, salute the ears. 

Beyond, and off toward the interior, are the palaces of the 
Prime Minister, the Sultan's brothers, and members of the 
cabinet; wide-spreading parks surround them, and beauti- 
fully kept hedges hem them in. 

Farther on, a Malay campong or village of palm-thatched 
houses, built up on posts six feet from the ground, peeps 
from under the yellow and green fronds of a cocoanut grove. 
Such a village will be reproduced at Chicago. Black objects 
working amid a mass of green shrubbery signify a tea, 
gambier, or coffee plantation, while pyramidical columns of 
greenery dotting the red soil of a cleared space pass for a 
pepper farm. ‘To our right is the Istana of the Sultan, 
flanked by the Hall of Justice and the new palace of the 
Crown-Prince. Just raising its head above the dense foliage 
of the Botanical Garden is the J/stana Jsara, or women’s 
palace, where reigns supreme over one hundred and fifty 
women his Highness’s beautiful Circassian wife, Inche 
Kitega. Just atthe end of the long granite pier that bounds 
the Johore side of the strait is the Palace of the Red Bridge, 
where meet the council of the country. 

Away to the north, to us hidden by a denuded shoulder of 
Mount Pulei, is Opiir of biblical fame, to which King Solo- 
mon sent his ships for *‘ gold dust, peacocks, and asses.” The 
ancient roads and workings are plainly marked, though 
overgrown by a jungle that is older than the records of the 
country, 

Climbing a long flight of granite steps from the shore front 
of the palace, you enter a marble-paved reception-room that 
occupies the centre of the building. A servant dressed in a 
cool silken sarong, that falls about his legs like a skirt, and 
a red fez, throws open doors and reveals the royal dining- 
room. Big white punkas swing from the polished ceiling 
and keep the temperature at a minimum. At the far end, 
against a plate-glass mirror, rest servers and tankards of solid 
gold. In the centre of the massive table is a golden urn, 
filled with maidenhair-ferns and dragon-orchids that require 
two men to lift. The table is set with a service of gold and 
silver, one course of which is the famous Ellenborough plate 
which the late Sultana purchased in Scotland for $200,000, 
as a present for his Highness. A little Arabie character on 
the edge of each stands for her initials. Across the recep- 
tion court a marble flight of steps leads up to the corridor 
that surrounds the grand salon and the Throne Room. 
Heroic-sized paintings of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beacons- 
field stand against the walls at the first landing. About the 
corridors are Malay krises and limbings, Dyak spears and 
shields, Japanese katanas and suits of armor, Indian daggers 
and weapons of war and the®chase. 

In the grand salon, more than in any other part of the 
palace, one feels that he is in the home of an Oriental 
prince whose tastes far outrun his own dominions. 

Velvet carpets from Holland, divans from Turkey. rugs 
from Bokhara, tapestries from Persia, and lace from France 
mingle with embroideries from China, cut glass from Eng- 
land, and rare old Satsuma ware from Japav. On a grand 
square German piano is a mass of music in which the mas- 
terpieces of all countries have equal rights with the national 
anthem of Johore. 

Through the heavy velours curtains is the Throne Room. 
Around its*gilded walls are life-sized portraits of the Eng- 
lish royal family; below them are pieces of sculpture, gifts 
from the King of Italy, the Shah of Persia, the Sultan of 


Turkey, and other royalties. At one end of the +. 
raised dais, stands a gilded chair. At the end ;. 
opening in the wall, behind which the Sultan. 
watch all affairs of ceremony and state. 

Leading off to the right and left of the salon are 
parlors and rooms furnished @ la Francaise, jy, w), 
guests of the state are entertained, and the ‘apartny 
the Crown-Prince until he marries, this coming s os | 
daughter of the revolutionary Sultan of Pahane 

Going down a broad flight of marble steps on the ,, 
side of the Istana from which you entered you find v. 


in a park of imposing dimensions and striking beans 
wide-sweeping red road carries you into the heart o¢ . 
tanic chaos, banyan and sacred waringhan trees «,... 
great stretches of ground, and dropping their fantas:;, 
into the steaming earth like living stalactites, 7), 
shaped, water-hoarding travellers’ palm forms a back «, 
for the brilliant magenta-colored bourganvillia, {1}, 
translucent depths of an orchid-house lure you on, or » , 
pond covered with the sacred lotus, blue lilies, and thy. 9. 
colored cups of the superb Victoria Regia command . 
admiration. Palms, flowering shrubs, ferns, and er... 
riot on all sides. Monkeys swing above in the ropelik: :, ; 
drils of the rubber vines and spotted deer gambol benes:| 
shade of mango-trees. It is an ideal spot: one thay is 
possible in the moist, heat-laden atmosphere of the qi; ; 

Besides his Johore palaces, the Sultan has one j;, | 
northern province, Muar, and @ new one in Singapore +),.: 
is lighted with electric lights, and fitted with al) ...\ 
modern improvements as can be adapted to a part of 
world that enjoys a daily record on the thermometer of 1,0” 
in the sug. 

In personal appearance his Highness will compare favor. 
ably with the best representatives of the Anglo-Saxon yac¢ 
He is five feet eight in height, is well built, with clean ¢) 
kindly features. His color is nearer the Spanish type thn 
the Indian. His hands and feet are small, forehead jie), 
and full, lips thin, and nose aquiline. His hair and yy). 
tache are iron gray. He speaks good English, and js «j,\; 
to converse in A and German. In every-day dress j,o 
affects the English Prince Albert suit, to which he add. » 
narrow silk sarong and a rimless black cap. At unolicis! 
dinners he wears a tuxedo jacket, a white low-cut vest 
with diamond buttons, black pantaloons, and gray sarony 
In the front of his cap is a plume of diamonds, and in his 
button-hole a diamond orchid. On his wrists are heayy 
gold bracelets of Malayan workmanship, and his fingers are 
cramped with almost priceless rings. 

In official dress, including his crown, his Highness wears 
$10,000,000 worth of diamonds. His collar, epaulet, belt. 
cuffs, and orders of all the monarchies of Christendom, blaze 
with diamonds. The handle and scabbard of his sword are 
a solid mass of precious stones. 

Other than being a lover of jewels, his Highness is a love: 
of good horseflesh and of yachts. His stud comprises two 
hundred horses, among which are fleet Arabians, sturdy |it\lc 
Delhi ponies, thoroughbred Australians, and Indian gallo 
ways. Twice a year he offers a cup at the Singapore jockey 
races, and enters a half dozen of his best runners. At his 
tent on the grounds he dispenses champagne, ices, and 
cakes, and his native band of thirty pieces plays alternately 
with the regimental band from the English barracks. 

His 300-ton steam-launch was built on the Clyde. Besides 
the Sultan's saloon on the lower deck, which is furnished 
befitting a king, there are cabins for ten people. The prome. 
nade-deck is under an awning, and is furnished with a heavy 
rosewood dining-table and long chairs. She carries four 
guns of long range. 

He has two smaller armed yachts of 100 tons and 25 tons 
each that are of light draught, built expressly for shore and 
river use. At present a Liverpool firm has an order for a 
500-ton iron yacht and gunboat combined, which his High. 
ness designs shall be one of the finest afloat. 

The revenue of Johore amounts to $6,000,000 a vear. to 
which the Sultan's private property in Singapore adds nev 
ly a half-million more. The bulk of the national revenue | 
raised from opium, spirits, and gambling. The scheme o! 
taxation is simple, but most effective. Any Chinaman who 
has a longing for the pipe pays into his Highness’ treasur) 
one dollar a month, and is granted a permit to buy sud 
smoke opium; another monthly dollar, and he is licensed to 
imbibe. 

The gambling privilege is given to the highest bidder.«nd 
he has the monopoly for the kingdom. There is also a small 
export tax on gambier and tin. On the other hana, any 
immigrant who wishes to settle and open a farm of any kind 
is given all the ground he can work, rent free, to have and 
to hold as long as he keeps it under cultivation. Should he 
leave, it reverts, with all improvements, to the crown. 

The government is autocratic, but tempered and kept 1” 
sympathy with the English ideas of justice as seen 1! Wie 
great colonies that surround it. 
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TO THE WINNER! 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES. 
CHARACTERS: 


Count Hoes Gratz, 
Captain PARSONS, 

CaPpTain FRANKLIN, 
LixuTeNnant Peter 
Joun tin-Keeper. 
Rev. Crau. Carieton, British chaplain. 
ANNE LESLIE. 

Manion Lestin, cousin to ANNE. 
Barrisu Spy. 

Fiest anp Seoonp SOLDIERS. 


officers in the American army. 


«¢—Christmas eve, 1782. 
-e—Tavern on Albany road, within the American lines. 


INTERIOR OF TAVERN. 
Enter Gratz, Parsons, and James, preceded 
ost 


JIost. Here you are, gentlemen, here you are. This war 
wellnigh ruined me, but— 
‘iyptuin Parsons (standing before fire). Ab, but this is nice! 
') .pribly cold to-night. I hope that we can celebrate Christ- 
- < in a becoming manner, without having to run out again. 
Hurry up, John. 

Hot. Yes, gentlemen, yes—I hurry. This war has— 

Pi rsons, We all know that. What have you got? 

Host. What do the gentlemen say? 

Franklin. Oh, anything. 

Jamex. Only hurry. 

Parsons. What is there? 

i/xt | ean give you a punch, sirs, lacking the lemons. 


wel 
‘“Lyynh//n. What does a man want more? The punch, 
soon by all means—and haste ye, haste ye. (rit Host.) 

-a do without the lemons: they are the sour things 

<A Christmas punch, boys, and we drink to— 

‘ys. Merry Christmas! 
/vrsons. Well suggested, lad: you have a quick brain. 
| The officers throw off their cloaks and gather around the 
fire. 
vauklin. The Colonel will be glad when he can join us. 
Whew! how it blows! No roving Britisher will be astir 
night. 

/irsons. Nay, this is the General's weather, and they 
watch closely to-night lest be give them another surprise. 
They look for Old Nick, not the Saint. 

Jimes, A pun—a bad pun—a bad name! What is the 
malty 

A song! 

Parsons, Anything, so I pay not for the punch. Con- 
giess, methinks, has forgotten Captain Frank Parsons, and 
if they remember him, they have forgotten his pay. 


(Sings. ) 

Ho! Love is a roving knight! 

He wars on defenceless hearts; 
And none may withstand his might; 

He conquers all with his arts. 
He wounds the soldier, he wooes the maid; 
Many the sorry tricks he has played; 
Be not too sure, nor be ve afraid 

Of Love and his magic darts. oe 


Cwrus (in which all goin). 


Then, ho! for Love as a merry, merry knight, 
And wish him all success. 

Soon may we meet; with Love victor in the fight 
Will mean true happiness. 


Enter Host with punch-bowl. While singing chorus they 
Sill their glasses. 
Franklin (standing). A toast, comrades. 


wott.) To the fairest. 
[ They drink, and take their seats. 


(All hold glasses 


A’). To—the fairest. 

Prrsons. There will be no dispute as to her. 

Al’, To her! { They sing the chorus again. 

James (rising). Let me propose—to the winner! 

Pirsons (rising). Egad, I hope I drink to myself. I like 
'o drink on a winter’s night to myself, for myself, any way 
except by myself. 

To the winner! 

A”. To the winner! [ They sit down. 

Pirsons (gravely). Comrades, we have fought side by 
‘ie, and God knows how long we may continue to fight. 
We are good true friends, I trust, all of us. We may not 
meet together again—one of us may fall to-morrow. We 
have drank ‘to her’ and to the winner, each thinking of him- 
cll. ‘There is but one to whom we drink. 

Humph. 
_ Pursons (continuing). There is but one. To-night, boys, 
is Cliristmas eve. Let us put aside all self, and be brothers 
in heart as we have been brothers in arms. We all love the 
“ime, and may she choose the one that will make her hap- 
Plest! 

+s, | will join with you, Parsons. 

hoAling And I. (They shake hands.) How now, Count, 
Jou not with us? 

‘o's Ach, in arms, ves; in friendship, yes. I join you 
idship—I put my hand upon it—but lam no rival. I 

vival. [ They laugh and shake hands. 

Js «s (sadly). Ym afraid that there is little chance for 
my ‘lie lady Aune knows all, and L—I know as little 
/'*- \hat fortune bath in store for me as I knew before 
onened my lips. 

lus. And I—I too have spoken. 

I tin, So have I. It is strange that none of us has 

tan answer. 

_It is the fortune of a soldier. Ach! I know my 
‘:s heart. She hath a tongue and a mind. 

Is, She'll need both, Count, with you, I warrant. 
[They laugh. 

wondrous strange we have no word, I say. 
lory father? 

. Ay, her Tory father! It is he that binds her 
- hath his eye upon some gay blade in New York. 
Phat. general in the army; and mayhap my 
High too, 

(xfontly), No! 
With that thought I could drive the whole red- 

“Ww down into the bay myself alone. 

vrendy). Don’t try it. 


7 ‘The words were born of my fear, not my heart. 


Ty Ler love be with the Continental army. 
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a Tis a big army yet, though bullets have done their 
work. 

Parsons. Say rather, then, her love be with a blue-clad— 
(looks at James)— I was about to say Captain, lad, but you 
have not got the commission yet, so I'll make it—with a 
blue-clad officer. | 

James. 1 thank you. I fear that any express from Con- 
gress bearing that commission would rather let it wait un- 
til the spring. It is hard travelling now. 

Franklin. Boys, I feel that our fate will be decided this 
Christmas eve—I know not why. But despite the winter 
night, despite the Tory father, she will make known her 
choice. 

James. Amen! 

Parsons. *Tis time we drink again. Let us have one long 
draught, and drink confusion to the Tory Leslie and the 
Tory lord. 

[They drink. As they set down their glasses a shot is heard 
outside, and a cry. 

Franklin. At it again! Arms, lads, arms! 

[They seize their cloaks and hats, and run to the door, 


Parsons last. 
Parsons (as he goes out). I’m thankful that last drink was 
a deep one. [ Ereunt. 


Enter after a moment from side door Anne and Marion 
Leslie, accompunied by Host. 

Host. They have fied. They have fled without settling 
their score. This war, ladies, is an awful thing. 

Marion. Who have fled? You told us there was a single 
ofticer here—not several. 

Host. Only one was to pay, my lady, so I forgot the other 
three; but they have all gone without paying. 

Anne. They will doubtless return in a moment. 

Marion. What shall we do? 

Anne (to Host). Good sir, prepare, I beg of you, another 
room, and bid your wife come to us. 

Host (turning). This war, this war, this— [ Erit. 

[Marion and*Anne stand before the fire. 

Marion (tearfully turning to her cousin). What can we do? 
What is to happen? Oh, why did we ever come? 

Anne (stoutly). Come? I would have come though every 
flake of falling snow were a bullet. What is to happen I 
know not. hat might have happened fills me with hor- 
ror at the thought. To-night I would have wed. General 
Trafft arrived at the house to-night, and my father bade me 
to prepare for the wedding. ‘The cbaplain, he said, had 
been ordered to. follow—to pass the American lines on a plea 
of mercy, to say he was to attend to the sick. To-night I 
would have wed the man I have seen but twice and hate. 
My father would have it so. Better seek the protection of 
brave men than to wed a coward who would force a de- 
fenceless woman to do his will. { Noise outside. 

Marion. Listen! What was that? 

Anne. The officers are returning. Let us go out until we 
learn who they are, or if we know them. 

[They pass through side door, leaving it a trifle ajar, so 
that theyMay listen. 
Enter officers with Colonel Barlow and Rev. Cyril Carleton. 

Parsons. Come, come, chaplain. After your fright you 
must needs recover your spirits in a glassof punch. Spirits 
to make spirits. 

Carleton (hesitating). I—I—I— 

Parsons (handing him a glass). Drink, sir, and we will be 
ready to join with you in drinking the second. 

[ The officers proceed to fill their glasses, excepting Colonel 
Barlow, who goes over to the chaplain. 

Colonel Barlow. You say, sir, that you are bound upon an 
errand of mercy. Our men have orders to admit your cloth 
within the lines upon such occasions, and I regret that you 
should have been halted by a shot. Fortunately for you, 
the sentry was too cold to shoot straight. But let me ask 
you, sir, have you come by any information? 

Carleton ( producing note). This was given to me this after- 
noon. It is from my General, and—and I have obeyed his 


orders badly. 


Colonel Barlow (takes the note and reads). ‘‘ You will pass 
the American lines after dark upon an errand of mercy. 
Come to Mr. Leslie’s house, the first above the tavern on 
the right of the road. I will explain. Do not bring this 
note.—Trafft.” 

Mr. Leslie’s! 

Franklin. The General! 

James. Can she be ill! On an errand of mercy! 

Gratz. She? Vat—oh—yes, I guess maybe. 

Parsons. How can the General have found out? 
oo mystery here. I will go with you. 

ames. 

Franklin. § And I. 

Colonel Barlow. Gentlemen — gentlemen — how is this? 
You cannot go now. 

Parsons. Not go? 

James. But, Colonel— 

Franklin. Let me explain. 

(fratz. Ach, Himmel, it may be her! 

Colonel Barlow. Softly, gentlemen. Let me tell you. 
You cannot go now. Chaplain, I am forced to hold you a 
prisoner, but you shall proceed on your errand under an 
escort. I will deprive no possibly dying person of your 
comfort. Captain Parsons, gentlemen, I must hold you 
within call. You may be needed to-night / 

James (aside), Anne! Anne! 

[ Door moves slightly, scuffle outside. 
with prisoner. 

Colonel Barlow. Hullo! What’s this? 

First Soldier. Jest caught creepin’ through a field, Colonel! 

Second Soldier ( proudly). I shot him—in the arm. 

Colonel Barlow. Search him! (They bring forth a letter, 
which is handed to the Colonel, who reads.) “ Captain Blair,— 
Be in waiting near the American lines to-night to rescue me 
if necessary. I will come through the woods south of the 
post-road, where it is lightly guarded. Advance if shots are 
exchanged. J bring my bride!” 

Parsons (wildly). Colonel, let me speak, 

Franklin. It means gg 

James. The note lies! We will prove it! 

Colonel Barlow (perplexed). What does this all mean? I 
do not understand. 

Parsons (hurriedly). We, all of us, love Miss Leslie. We 
believe she is forced into this marriage. Here is the chaplain. 
The General waits at Mr. Leslie's. Let us go and capture 


There is 


Two soldiers enter 


him. 
Franklin. Yes, Colonel; we four. 
Gratz (aside). If I only knew which one! 
[Door is pushed open, discovering Marion and Anne. All 
start back in wonder. For a moment there is silence. 
Then Anne runs forward. 
Anne. Peter! 
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[ Throws herself into James's arms. Gratz rushes to meet 
Marion. The others gaze firedly at the couple. Then 
Parsons tu: 8 to the table, seizes a glass and holds it 
aloft. 

Parsons. She has spoken. 
All. To the winner! 
[CURTAIN. | 


To the winner! 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. ANNIE E. WILson, who recently resigned her posi- 
tion of matron at the Barge Office in New York, distin- 
guished herself some years ago by a deed of great heroism. 
Her husband, who was captain of a sailing vessel, died sud 
denly at sea, and the mutinous crew attempted to take-charge 
of the ship. Mrs. WiLson thereupon drove the sailors back 
to their posts at the mouth of a revolver, and succeeded by 
unremitting effort in bringing the vessel safely into port. 

—C. C. ANTOINE, who was recently convicted in New 
Orleans of obtaining money by false pretences, has twice 
been Lieutenant-Governor of Louisiana—once in 1874,when 
KELLOGG was Governor, and again in 1876, when S. B. 
PACKER occupied the gubernatorial seat. He is a full blood- 
ed negro, and was at one time a barber, but his ability gave 
him prominence as a politician. 

—Lovis KossutH is again reported to be dying, and his 
illness is this time of so grave a character as to maké it un- 
likely that his feeble strength can combat it. The aged 
hero of Hungarian independence is past ninety, and for 
many years he has lived an exile in Turin. 
has been in a medieval palace, now in a state of dilapidation, 
and he has practically secluded himself among his books. 
He is the last survivor of the band of devoted men whom he 
led by the power of his oratory and enthusiasm to struggle 
to keep Hungary free. He was Governor of the republic at 
the time it fell, in 1849, and visited America in. 1851 to enlist 
sympathy for the Hungarian cause. In his prime Kossuta 
‘was one of the leading orators of Europe, and it has been 
said of him that he ‘‘ was eloquent in four languages.” «In 
his old age he is of patriarchal appearance, with his flowing 
white beard, and the scant locks on the top of his head are 
covered by the plain skull-cap he wears at all times. 

—JOEL CHANDLER Harris, the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” of cur- 
rent literature, lives near Atlanta, on a small estate thickly 
grown with trees, vines, and flowers, among which magno- 
lias and Cape jasmines predominate. There isa happy fam- 
ily of six children in the house, and the author leads an ex- 
istence that is an agreeable combination of city aud country 
life. Mrs. HARRIS raises her own poultry and attends to her 
pet Jersey cows with maternal solicitude,while her husband, 
who was reared on a plantation, drinks a glass of buttermilk 
with his noontime dinner with all the gusto of youth. 

—Lord DuNRAVEN, who will send a yacht over next vear 
to race for the America’s cup, is a man of many parts. 
He served creditably as 
Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies during Lord Sa.- 
ISBURY’s administration,and 
has evinced much public 
spirit. He is also a noted 
sportsman, and for some 
years held a ranch in Colo- 
rado, visiting it very often. 
During these visits he made 
many friefids in this coun- 
try, among whom he is 
extremely popular. Lord 
DUNRAVEN is not what is 
called a rich man in these 
days of multi-millionaires, 
but he is sufficiently provided with money to allow him to 
indulge in yachting, which is generally an expensive luxury. 

—Miss Exira Procror O11s made a very successful début 
as a professional actress at the Giobe Theatre in Boston last 
week in The Crust of Suciety. For several years slre has been 
one of the most prominent amateur actresses in New York, 
and her work in such impersonations as Lady Teazle, Pau- 
line, Lady Gay Spanker, and as Susanne in the Serap of 
Paper was so finished that she received many: lucrative of- 
fers to adopt the stage as a profession. Miss Otts is a tall 
woman, a blonde, with a fine figure and a sympathetic voice. 
Her knowledge of the stage is so extensive, and her hold on 
an audience so positive, that a brilliant career is expected of 
her. Her theatrical name is EpytHre PRocror. 

—The culmination during the recent campaign of the 
popularity of WiLLiAM C. WHITNEY, who is now at the 
zenith of his fame as a politician, is likely to add to Mrs. 
WHITNEY’s great prominence as a society leader. Mrs. Warr- 
NEY made her début in society as a girl in Cleveland with 
the great wealth of the PAYNE family to give her prestige, 
and her successful social career there has been repeated in 
great part in Washington and New York. She will be aided 
in extending her hospitality this season by her daughter, 
Miss PAULINE WHITNEY, for whose entrance into society a 
coming-out party was recently given. Miss WHITNEY is.a 
young woman of very distinguished appearance and elegant 
manner, a brilliant musician, and a fine French and German 
scholar. 

—Epmunp YATES says, in the World of London, Baron 
Hirsch’s brother-in-law, Senator Montefiore-Levi, who pre- 
sides very ably over the Brussels Monetary Conference, hit 
on a novel and most succéssful mode of entertaining his 
fellow-commissioners on Friday evening. He rented the 
Pare Theatre, engaged Coquelin Ainé and his troupe from 
Paris to play the 7Zaming of the Shrew, and decorated the 
whole of the house with palms, orchids, and hot-house flow- 
ers. Such a brilliant scene has not been witnessed in Brus- 
sels within the memory of the present generation. The fixe 
fleur of Belgian society mustered in full force, but no pret- 
tier toilets were to be seen than those worn by Mrs. Jones, 
of Nevada, Mrs. McCreary, of Kentucky, Lady Lily Greene. 
Lady Winefride Cary-Elwes, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Adam, and 
Mrs.Clay-Ker-Seymer. Amongst the English and American 

uests present were Senators Jones and Allison, Mr. James 


McCreary, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Dana Horton, Mr. Alfred de” 


Rothschild, Sir C. Fremantle, and Mr. Bertram Currie. The 
display of diamonds was only equalled by the display of old 
lace. Every lady received on centering a bouquet of orchids 
and a satin bag of bonbons. 

—The Princess KANTAKUZENE, who accompanies her hus- 
band to Washington, where he will occupy the post of Rus- 
sian Minister to the United States, has long been one of the 
celebrated beauties of St. Petersburg. She is the daughter 
of the Grand-Duke Nicno.as and the famous dancer 
TscHisLova, whom the Grand-Duke loved devotedly for 
twenty-five years. 
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Miwic and Diamar 


Ir lias taken the American public, accustomed to the some- 
whet rough-and-tumble and boisterous methods of comedy 
whieh have obtained here of Jate years, some time to appre- 
ciate Mr. E. §. Willard, the eminent English actor, at his full 
value us an artist. Mr. Willard came prominently before 
the public first through the medium of Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones's plays, and for some time the question was mooted in 
England as to whether Mr. Henry Arthur Jones had made 
Mf. Willard, or Mr. Willard had made Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones. As-a matter of fact, each man, for the time being, 
at any rate, was necessary as a complement to the other. 
There are a concentration and earnestness of purpose, a 
nervous energy and repressed force, about Mr, Jones's style 
of dramatic writing which seem eminently suited both to 
Mr. Willard’s personality and artistic methods, As an actor, 
Mr. Willard is, perhaps, most remarkable for that much-to- 
be-desired quality, repose; but his effects are none the less 
forcible because quietly made, none the less impressive be- 
cause as far as possible removed from the clang and clatter 
of that boisterous art which tries to impress an audience by 
deafening it. Mr. Willard, too, is a rarely finished actor. 
His dramatic perceptions are keenly analytical, and his con- 
ceptions ¢arefully thought out and elaborated to the mi- 
nutest detail. More than this, he possesses a quality, now 
becoming constantly rarer in these days of long theatrical 
runs,that of versatility. He is naturally, first and foremost, 


~ a character-actor, but he is at home in and equally happy in 


his impersonations of a great variety of characters. This 
question of versatility, or, more correetly speaking, well- 
rounded baiance and finish,is becoming a very important one 
in dramatic art at the present time. In the good old-fash- 
ioned days ef stock companies, when any member of them 
might be required to play half a dozen different parts in the 


“course of a week, an actor had a much better opportunity of 


acquiring variety and versatility in style and method than 
herdas to-day, when, if he be successful, he is required to 
play perhaps one or two characters a year, or even less. 

If any evidence were needed of Mr. Willard’s versatility 
and admirable artistic methods, it would be supplied by the 
two characters in which he has been seen at the Star Theatre 
during the past week, in the somewhat old-fashioned farce, 
My Wifes Dentist, and Sidney Grundy’s comedy, A Fool's 
Paradixe. One could not help feeling on seeing so merry a 
trifle as My Wife's Dentist that it was a pity that farces of 
this stvle had to a great extent gone out of fashion, as they 
gave to an actor the opportunity for a lightness of touch 
and a heartiness of humor which now appear on the stage 
only to be burlesqued, as in the modern so-called farce com- 
edy. If Mr. Grundy’s ability for construction and charac- 
terization were equal to his facility for writing crisp and 
telling dialogue, A Fool's Puradixe would be a better play 
than itis. But the rounded excellence of Mr. Willard’s im- 
personation of Sir Peter Lund would be sufficient to make 
a much poorer play not only interesting, but attractive. The 
character is in some respects a conventional one on the 
stage, and in Mr. Willard’s hands, perhaps, assumes a prom- 
inence a little out of proportion with the principal interest 
of the piece... But one is disposed to forgive this and other 
imperfections in view of the admirable way it is played by 
Mr. Willard, and on account of the opportunity which it 
gives him of presenting a perfect and well considered study 
of character. The part may not be a great one, and thus 
may not offer opportunities for greatness in acting, but it 
ceriainly enables one to see how thoroughly finished is Mr. 
Willard’s art, how carefully considered and keen is his per- 
ception of dramatic effect, and how thorough and finished 
his methods, both in action and repose. It is pleasant to 
note that earnestness: and conscientiousness of artistic pur- 
pose and methods which are willing and able to subordinate 
personality in the proper presentation of a well-considered 


MR. E. 8S. WILLARD, 


artistic conception. Mr. Willard is one of the few actors 
on the stage to-day who are invariably successful in doing 
this, and the fact that his methods are sincere and impressive 
makes his art all the more effective, admirable, and accept- 
able. 


If Thérese Raquin, the play taken from Zola’s novel of 
the same name, which was presented to a New York public 
at the Union Square Theatre for the first time last week, is 
immoral, unnatural, inconsequent, or repulsive, it is because 
human nature in and of itself is equally so. Whatever may 
be thought of M. Zola’s ideas of art, or of his manner and 
method of expressing them, it cannot be denied that he is a 
close observer and student of human nature, and that his 
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delineations of the foibles and follies, the vices and crimes, 
of that nature, are always accurate and true to life. The 
dramatic stage must certainly be considered as part of the 
domain of art, and the question as to whether the incidents 
of such a story as that of Thérese Raquin properly form a 
subject for dramatic treatment opens up the whole vexed 
question between art and realism, which is tod long to be 

iscussed here. If the play,is dull, as has been stated, the 
fact may surely be quoted as an argument in support of M. 
Zola’s theory that vice in and of itself is both dull and re- 
pulsive, and that the best way to bring that fact home to 
mankind is to present it to them shorn of all glamour and 
glitter, in all its inherent and naked hideousness. Che in- 
terest excited by this play is a suggestive indication of the 
prevalence of that prurient curiosity and satiety which at- 
tract people to the horr‘ble, the repulsive, and the unnatural, 
in search of emotions which they find it impossible to obtain 
in any other way. Any dramatic work which obviously 
panders to a desire for such emotions cannot be considered 
either worthy or desirable from any stand-point, dramatic 
or artistic. 


The following details in regard to Verdi's new opera, Fal- 
staff, will be of interest. Falstaff is really an opera-bouffe 
in three acts and six scenes,in which both composer and 
librettist have engaged in a friendly rivalry as to which 
should excel in gayety, spirit, and a humor which sometimes 
amounts to buffoonery. In spite of his seventy-nine years, 
Verdi is said to have carried off the palm, as the music is re- 
ported as being even funnier than the book. The work is 
fully as long as Ole//s, and will occupy in consequence an 
entire evening. After its production at La Scala, in Milan, 
it will be played in Genoa, Rome, and Venice. The title 
role was especially written for Maurel, who will be off the 
stage only seven minutes during the entire piece. The mu- 
sic for the réle of Falstaff fairly bristles with vocal difficul- 
ties—scales, trills, and the like—to the extent that Maurel, in 
spite of his great experience, stared in astonishment when it 
was shown him. Reassured by the composer, he accepted 
the part, but only on condition that he should have three 
months to study it alone, and eight days with Verdi him- 
self. Maurel has taken great pains with the make-up of the 
character, and has ordered a wig of a peculiar and novel 
kind, which covers head, forehead, neck, and chin; the color 
of the bair is red streaked with gray, the chin enormous, 
and the stomach colossal. The score is written for two 
barytones, two light tenors, two bass bouffos, a contralto, 
a mezzo-soprano, and two soubrettes. Verdi is at present re- 
hearsitig personally the whole cast in the Doria Palace at 
Genoa. 


In regard to a statement recently made in this column, in 
good faith and on good authority, that the subscriptions for 
the concerts of the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago had fallen 
off this year, Miss Amy Fay, a whilom Chicago pianist and 
pupil of Liszt, writes to a musical contemporary that, “‘as a 
matter of fact, the subscriptions for the concerts of the 
Thomas Orchestra in Chicago had doubled this year, and 
the press is most enthusiastic in its praise.” Although, asa 
sister-in-law of Mr. Thomas, Miss Fay’s statement may be 
thought to have a somewhat ex parte flavor, it is sincerely 
to be hoped that her account of the situation is the correct 
one, in spite of well-authenticated reports to the contrary. 
From its position and importance as the capital city of the 
great Northwest, Chicago can and does exert an enormous 
influence on a very large section of the country. It must, 
therefore, be of exceeding value to the musical interests of 
that portion of the country to have a first-class orchestral 
organization permanently established in that centre, which 
may diffuse musical light throughout the surrounding coun- 
try. Chicago has hitherto not enjoyed musical advantages 
in proportion to its size and importance as a great centre ; 
neither would one think that such advantages as it has had 
have been properly appreciated. The fifty guarantors of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra are therefore doing good 
work in the musical interests of this country, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that their efforts in the right direction 
may receive the encouragement which they deserve. In 
this connection Miss Fay takes the opportunity to observe 
further that in New York, at the present time, ** there is 
any quantity of amiability and much poor playing”; and 
further remarks, ** The Chicago public is more exacting.” 
One 1s inclined to wonder whether it is for this reason that 
Miss Fay, as a pianist, has changed her residence from Chi- 
cego to New York. 


It is announced that Mr. Rudolph Aronson has just re- 
ceived from Messrs. Chudens’s Sons, Paris, the manuscript 
libretto and score of Varney’s latest operetta, Le Brillant 
Achille, now playing in Paris, with Théo in the leading rdle. 
This announcement seems hardly to be in accord with Mr. 
Aronson’s recently expressed intention to devote the Casi- 
no exclusively to the production of operas and operettas 
by American composers. According to local criticism, Le 
Hrilant Achille is a vaudeville operetta of the style of Miss 
Helyett, the book, which deals with the gallant adven- 
tures of a great lady-killer, recounted in the usual explicit 
French manner, being little more than a second edition of 
le Maitre des Forges; and one critic says, further, that if 
there is any more gayety in the copy than in the original, 
one would never suspect it. One well-known critic says of 
the music, ‘* While waiting for something like serious lyric 
art, Mr. Varney has undertaken to make the violins sing 
along prettily, and has happily accomplished his task.” 


One of the most interesting productions promised by Mr. 
Daly this season is a poetic play illustrative of the life and 
people of old Japan, entitled The Queen of Smiles. This will 
be given with the costumes, stage settings, and properties 
exuctly as plays are given in Japan, and the piece will be 
doubly interesting not only as a dramatic work, but also as 
a study drawn from life of the manners and customs of a 
most original and picturesque people. Apropos, it is said 
that Pierre Loti has made a libretto for a comic opera from 
his fascinating Japanese sketch Madame Chrysanthé me, the 
music for which is to be written by Messager. ‘It is also re- 
ported that M. Loti is engaged upon a dramatization of his 
master-work, Les Pécheurs d'Islande. One would think that 
M. Loti was as unwise in this latter project as he is happy in 
the former one. The drama has, first and foremost. to do 
with the development of thought in action. Péehenrs d’ Is. 
lande is purely a psychological and descriptive work, which 
tells the story of a mind ratherthan alife. Of actual incident 
in the book there is but little, and it will be difficult to see 
how the psychological growth and development of a purely 
mental attitude can be even represented on the stage. and, 
even were that possible, how it could be made dramatically 
interesting. It is to be feared that M. Loti will spoil a most 
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perfect book in order to make a bad play—bad. at Joa: 
a strictly dramatic standard. 


We have one and all suffered at various times fy... 
peripatetic organ-grinder, and the ambulatory fiend w 
mechanical piano, and other musical atrocities Which «: 
mitted to roam about at will. The different way “te a 
these vagran| minstrels are viewed, from a 
view, in different countries, is rather curious. i. Spai 
instance, one broad line of demarcation is drawn: way 
musicians who play the guitar are considered to je ar 
and are allowed to exercise their talents; but those w |). 
on hand-organs and other instruments are prosecute: 
vigor. Oh, happy Spain! In Russia, on the other | 
very simple solution of the problem has been made j: 
Tartar style. There no variety of street music is toler. 
all, and every stranger who attempts any musical per 
ance in the street is immediately expelled from the ew: 
Such an absolutely beneficent law goes far to excuse 
justify Russian tyranny in other directions. In Ita), 
persons above the age of eighteen years can take out «|i, . 
Infractions of this law are very severely panished, whi), . 
counts for very many of our American musical nuisane:~_ |; 
may not be generally known that in this city the num), 
licenses which may be issued to itinerant musicians j. _») 
ited to 300, the license costing one dollar per year, ‘{'jje 
wandering fiends are only permitted to play between the ji:.;rs 
of nine in the morning and seven in the evening, and 1 jen 
may only approach within 500 feet of schools, studios. .<y. 
Jums, and hospitals, and only within 250 feet of any })-.).6 
whose proprietor elects to compel them to keep that dista;.c«. 
An iufringement of these regulations renders the offer jer 
liable to have his license revoked. Our sufferings in ),\s 
respect might, perhaps, be mitigated were this regulation 
more generally known. In Paris it is well known that tie 
itinerant musicians form a regular corporation, of whch 
certain members, especially those who play in the courts of 
hotels and public buildings, earn very good salaries. yj 
sometimes even amass enough to retire on a competency, 
The persistent promulgation of this fact might tend 1) jy 
Italian exodus Parisward, which perhaps would not be wo. 
desirable, 


~ 


The first performance of the Theatre of Arts and Letters. 
which occurred on Thursday of last week, leaves one in 


MISS KUNNE REVERIDGE, 
Who made her début in Drifting. 


considerable doubt as to the scope, purpose. and utility of 
that institution from a dramatic stand-point. The osicns!- 
ble end and aim of the organization is to encourage the at 
tistic and literary side of dramatic art by the public pre 
sentation of such plays, dramas, sketches, and dramatic 
impressious as, through the possessing of qualities and 
merits apart from their mere suitability for stage purpore>, 
or their interest for the general public, should be deemed 
worthy of consideration by the cognoscenti, though they 
might fail to commend themselves, for lack of practical 
value, to theatrical managers bent only on dollars and cents. 
As this first performance was received with much attention 
and no little applause by one of the most brilliant and rept 
sentative audiences ever assembled in a New York theatte. 
and as the two plays or ‘‘dramatic impressions” pre~ nted 
were well staged, fairly well acted, and moved smovili'y, 
the début of the new Theatre of Arts and Letters mus 
considered, in a certain way at least, as successful. Bui the 
value or utility to art in general, or dramatic art In par!" 
lar, to be derived from the public presentation of two ='' I 
plays as those chosen, presumably to illustrate the pur) ~ 
and aim of the Theatre of Arts and Letters at its first }'\ 
performance, seems a little hard to discover. oe 
The first play or ** sketch,” Drifting, a dramatic tril: 
one act, by Mrs. Emma V. Sheridan-Fry and Mrs. 2 
Sutherland, two Boston ladies 
who wish to be known by the 
dramatic nom de plume of ** Evan 
Sherland,” though slight, and 
giving the impression of a maga- 
zine story transferred bodily to 
the stage, was clever both in idea 
and treatment. While lacking 
practical dramatic value it proved 
of interest, and in so far served 
as an illustration of the funda- 
mental ideas and theories which 
led to its production. The sec- 
ond play was a ‘dramatic im- 
pression,” in four acts, by Mr. F. 
J. Stimson (also of Boston, and 
known to the literary world as 
“J. S. of Dale,” through vari- 
ous stories and articles of merit), = 
entitled Mary Maberly. It would be difficult aan = i: 
purpose was served by the production of this piece 


EMMA V. SHERIDAN 
One of the Authors of ly 
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ound to possess neither dramatic value, 
sae interest, nor intrinsic literary merit. 


Impressionist methods may be all very = 
in painting, but they have no place in ¢ “a 
mnatic writing, if Mr, Stimson’s play 1s to be 
taken as an indication, for a duller entertain- 
ment, or one more devoid of either point or 
significance than that afforded by its repre- 
sentation could hardly be imagined. ee 
There is certainly a field of great artistic 
usefulness and interest open to the Theatre 
of Arts and Letters, as there are many plays 
written which do possess a value and interest 
—as, for instance, those of Ibsen and Brown- 
ing—quite apart from their dramatic quali- 
ties: and to encourage the writing of such 
plays by affording an opportunity for their 
adequate public presentation is to encourage 
and elevate art and the stage Im every Way 
and from every stand-point. The rheatre 
of Arts and Letters can hardly hope to oll 
avy sphere of usefulness by becoming a mere 
school for tyros in dramatic art, and great 
care and judgment must be used in the selec. 
tion of plays to be performed under its aus- 
pices to enable it to fulfil its promises, and 
realize the objects and theories which led 
to its organization as an Instituuion which 
should play a practical and useful part in its 
choseu field of action. The funetion of last 


MISS DOROTHY DENE, | 


Who made her first appearance in thix conntry at the 
initial performance of the Theatre of Artsand Letters. 


Thursday served to introduce to the New 
York public two very pretty women, and two 
actresses of decided charm and promise—at 
least so far as thetr limited opportunities 
would permit one to judge—in the persons 
of Miss Kulne Beveridge, the scul ptress, and 
Miss Dorothy Dene. 
REGINALD DE KOvVEN. 


THE VAUDEVILLE CLUB. 

Ix this world of progress, even that sec- 
tion of society which devotes considerable 
lime to the pursuit of polite pleasure must 
1 ways have provided for it new methods of 
umusement. The grand opera that has been 
viven in New York for many winters past 
lad come to be looked upon by many as al- 
lost a necessary luxury. The burning in 
the summer of the Metropolitan Opera-house 
niade it nearly impossible to have opera this 
winter. As opera does not pay in the same 
sense that ordinary dramatic ventures do, 
init needs to be subsidized by the owners of 
loves, there was no enterprise equal to re- 
juiring the damage to the opera-house and 
loiding the season on time. Previous to 
this disaster several gemtlemen who believed 
that there was room for another kind of so- 
cil amusement in New York organized the 
Vaudeville Club, for the purpose of giving 
eulertainments which should supplement in 
~olne sense the regular theatre, and also 
vive the ladies and gentlemen who did not 
eue to go to the music halls now open in 
New York an entertainment somewhat sim- 
Hur in character, but so hedged about that 
u'ing indelicate should ever be produced. 

here was encouragement for the club as 
“oon as Its purpose was mentioned; but the 
(lestruction of the Opera-house gave a great 
iipetus to the club, which is now organized 
uite successfully, and will be opened on the 
‘ening of January 15th. The moving 
~“itiis in the organization have been Messrs. 
I Koven, Teall, and Tucker—all men of en- 
'erprise and energy. The rules of the club 
‘fe in several regards much stricter than 

~ of any other New York club. For in- 
‘ance, that hospitable rule of city clubs 
‘'ich permits a member to make of any 
“iver visiting the city an honorary mem- 

with all the privileges of the club, will 
"obtain in the Vaudeville. In this club 
tut members are admitted. 

Hut there will be another way in which, 
non-members, even though resi- 
's of New York, can enjoy the entertain- 
‘ts of the club, There will be a number 
é ‘Nes In the club theatre or hall, and into 
" uny one introduced by a member who 
«secured a box can go. This arrange- 
-' will enable a member giving a dinner 
_‘. for instance, to take all of his party 

' club and see the performance. 

v York after the theatres are out in the 

Is a very dull place for polite people 
_ teady to go home. There are, of course, 
. " places of resort, but they do not in the 

‘oswer the purpose that the Vaudeville 
“ended for. After dinner it is the excep- 

rather than the rule that people care to 

‘nd at present there are no other yather- 

“ces than those where eating is the pri- 

’ object. Of course,in the club those 
Wish to sup can do so, but there are 
Ualugs also to be enjoyed. ‘There 
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will not only be good music and fragments 
of light opera, but a general variety per- 
formance of a high character. This place 
being so exclusive in character, and not a 
competitor of the established theatres and 
regular places of amusement, there will be no 
objection on the part of managers to having 
the prominent among their people do a turn 
at the Vaudeville. For instance, there can 
be no doubt that had the Vaudeville been 
established several years ago, Carmencita 
would have been seen upon its stage, and 
society would not have been obliged to go 
to the pains and troubles it did to get a 
glimpse of this Spanish dancer and_ her 
graceful posturings. So, also, any singer 
either in comic opera or at one of the places 
similar to that in which Carmencita was to 
be seen every night will be secured for the 
Vaudeville performances. 

In London, at various times, there have 
flourished clubs somewhat similar in scope, 
and they have always continued to prosper 
until some reckless impropriety on the part 
of members or guests seemed to make them 
unsafe places of resort to those who were 
sensitive as to appearances and nice in their 
regard for decorum. The list of member- 
ship of the Vaudeville seems to be a guaran- 
tee that this new club will never suffer in 
any such way. Here are some of the names 
taken from the list of members: J. J. Astor, 
R. Percy Alden, C.C. Baldwin, F. H. Bangs, 
Thurlow Weed Barnes, Robert Lenox Bel- 
knap, 8S. M. Blatchford, Wilbur A. Blood- 
good, 8. W. Boocock, James L. Breese, C. 
©. Buel, Carroll Bryce, Hugh N. Camp, Le 
Grand Cannon, John A. Carter, Professor C. 
F. Chandler, Thomas B. Clarke, Charles A. 
Coe, F. R. Coudert, Paul D. Cravath, Charles 
F. Crocker, S$. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Eric 
B. Dahlgren, Henry Day, Reginald De Ko- 
ven, A. J. Drexel, Jun., J. R. Drexel, Elisha 
Dyer, Jun., Dr. J. Duncan Emmet, Rev. 
Jared B. Flagg, Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
John C. Furman, General E. Burd Grubb, 
John Hay, Peter Cooper Hewitt, Robert 
Hoe, Albert La Montagne, Robert P. Lin- 
derman, F. H. Prince, James P. Scott, Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens, J. Bonsall Taylor, Oli- 
ver Sumner Teall, Preble Tucker, W. K. 
Vanderbilt, W. A. Wadsworth, Stanford 
White, and Henry R. Wolcott. 


HELP! HELP! 

How often has the cry been uttered in vain! But 
there is help for sufferers from liver complaint and 
constipation, those exceedingly prevalent disorders, 
A course of’ Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters will com- 
pletely remove them. The malarious, the rheumatic, 
the dyspeptic, and the nervous also derive unspeak- 
able benetit from the great remedy. —[Adv.] 


MKS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething,with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat remedy for 


diarrhea. Sold by drugyists in every part of the 
world, ‘I'weuty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv. 

GOOD COOKING 
Is one of the chief blessings of every home. To al- 


ways insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden *“*Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer and 
drugyist.—[Ade.) 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Custoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them vere 


Adv.) 


PHILLIPS’ DIGESTIBLE COCOA 
is a valuable substitute for tea or coffee. It nourishes 
while they only stimulate. A superior drink for women. 
—[Adv.] 


No Christmas and New Year’s table should be with- 
out a bottle of Angostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
appetizer of exquisite flavor. Beware of counterfeits. 
—[{Adv.] 

BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
**The Great Pain Reliever,” for interna) and external 
use; cures cramps, colic, colds; all pain, 25c.—{ Adv. } 


Tue Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adbv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RSING-MOTHERS, INFANTS 
< Hi E™N. 
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FOR DYSPEPTIC: DELICATE: 
INFIRM AGED PERSONS:> 


THE SICK-ROOM: 
SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT 
DRUGGISTS 


JOMN CARLE &.SONS, NEW YORK: 
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Valued Indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- | 
sion speaking of its gratify- 
ing results in their practice. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites can be adminis- 
tered when plain oilis out of 
the question. It is almost 
as palatable as milk—easier 
to. digest than milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


“At 

ANQUETS, 

Clubs, and 

in homes 

APOLLINARIS 

Natural Table 
Water is ever 
welcome guest”’ 


N. Y. Times, Mar. 10, 92, 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 


GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maive. 
It is the choicest Smoking Tobacco that ex- | 


Y ALE perience can produce or that money can buy. 
| 
MIXTURE swoxie rosacco, 


Lo) 


“THE FOUNDING OF A GREAT n, 


oe MAGAZINE,” WITH FULL-PAGE ENGRAV- 
Mr. 


ING OF Mr. FLETCHER HARPER, By “a 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, ts ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE 
Ps Mr. ROBERT BONNER ALso TALKS OF THE New ) ork Ledger, GIVING 


FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF ART IN ADVERTISING 
MANY INTERESTING GLIMPSES OF HIS EXPERIENCE AS A PUBLISHER AND ADVERTISER. 
A LAWYER'S CRITICISM OF THE Boy Orator oF ZEPATA CITY” 1S EXCRUCIAT- 
é INGLY FUNNY WHEN READ BETWEEN THE LINES. IT WAS ADDRESSED TO RICHARD 
' HARDING DAVIS, AND Is MEANT TO “SET HIM RIGHT *? ON SOME TECHNICAL POINTS. & 
FORTHCOMING NUMBERS WILL CONTAIN AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ROSWELL ” 
SMITH, FouNDER OF THE Century. 
Mrs. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD wILt wRrRITE SOME REMINISCENT PAPERS 
or Mrs. MARY L. BOOTH, Lats eEpitor or Harper's Bazar. PORTRAITS OF MRs. 
SANGSTER, Mrs. MARY MAPES DODGE, AND MANY OTHERS WILL APPEAR, 
A YEAR’S WORK WILL TOUCH VERY THOKOUGHLY THE LEADING MEN 
. AND WOMEN WHO MAKE OUR BOOKS AND DRAW OUR PICTURES. 
FOR SALE ON ALL NEWS-STANDS, OK SENT ONE YEAR 
BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF $1.00. ADDKESS 
ART IN ADVERTISING CUO., 
AVENUE, 


~ 


le 


LYONS 
SILK AND WOOL GOODS. — 


VRILLE, NICOISE, 
| Does not leak 


Veloutine, Ondine, and Bengaline. Mario Oller 
Fresh Assortments and Colorings in (Clean for Pocket use.|! For 
in and Fancy Effects. 

Reels, Bicycle, Sewing-Machine, or Typewriter, 
White for Wedding Gowns. 


Places a drop of oil precisely where it is needed, of 
Light Colors for Evening Wear. flows freely if required. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Fancy Effects for Street & House Wear. 


Proadovay 9th ét. 


THE METAL TURNING CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 


50c. E. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
her Cations, Whis H IN used on this paper if} 
pers heard. Successful when ail remedies REE .manufactured by ' 
Gall. Gold only by P. Hiscox B’way,.N.¥. Write for book of proofs FBEDK. H. LEVEY & CO., 59 Beekman Street, N. 
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GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD Trace | 
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A SMOKING-ROOM ACQUAINTANCE. 


BY WILLIAM DRYSDALE. 


T was late in the evening, and two gentlemen were 
alone in the steamer’s smoking-room. Though Christ. 
mas was past and the new year fairly begun, and 
though the steamer was only a few hours out of New 
York, the doors and windows were open and a soft 

southerly breeze blew through the room. Both gentlemen 
were smoking, and both were locking for an opportunity 
to open a conversation ; but each held back in fear that 
the other might prove unsociable. 


~ ™ 


“BOTH GENTLEMEN WERE SMOKING.” 


The barrier that stands between two dignified strangers 
might never have been broken but for the sudden appear- 
unce of a beautiful girl, a picture of health and happiness, 
Who brought in from the deck such rosy cheeks and smiling 
eves that it was useless for her waving hair and feathery 
wrap streaming in the breeze to try to conceal them. 

* Good-night, papa,” the new-comer exclaimed, throwing 
her arms around one gentleman’s neck and kissing him ; 
“mamma and | are tired of waiting for you, and we're going 
to bed.” 

‘To bed '” said the recipient of this. enviable embrace ; 
* Tm surprised that such an old sailor should speak of geing 
to bed aboard ship. If you mean that you and mamma 
are about to turn in, I wish you pleasant dreams. But I 
Shall enjoy the moonlight for an hour or two yet.” 

The girl disappeared as suddenly as she had come ; but 
in thirty seconds she had so warmed the hearts of both men 
that the ice between them melted away. 

* A remarkably smooth sea, this,” said the gentleman who 
had not been kissed. ** We seem to be in great luck.”’ 

‘Oh, know,” the other replied ; “it's about what 
T always expect. Indeed; I think I should almost consider 
myself ill-treated if I found anything else.” 

“Then I hardly need ask you,” said the first speaker, 
“whether you have been South before, nor whether you 
like it.” 

‘I go so regularly,” the father of the girl answered, “ that 
[ hardly know whether I am a Northerner or a Floridian. 
I took a very sick child to Florida six years ago: a delicate 
little girl, so white and thin that it brought tears to our eyes 
to look at her. She was— Well, we had small hope of 
bringing her back ; but it was the last chance, and we took 
it. She had to be carried to the hotel, and for weeks— But 
this is a painful subject. Try a fresh cigar—” and under 
cover of passing his cigar-case he gulped down something 
in his throat. 

‘IT understand,” said the smoker, sympathetically ; ‘‘ you 
have an affection for the place where you left your little—” 

* Not at all,” the father replied, brightening up wonder- 
fully. ** The little girl came in and kissed me good-night 
two minutes ago. And if you are a physician, as I am, you 
will not find a healthier girl in the whole country. It is not 
for her health that we go now, but for our own comfort and 
pleasure—and hers, of course. I shall have to admit that I 
am as fond of comfort as any man I ever saw. Iam so fond 
of it that I often put myself to great inconvenience to find 
the most comfortable places and things. But when once I 
tind them, we are friends forever. We are all agreed (there 
are only the three of us) that one of our greatest comforts is 
our four months in the South every year.” 

“Tam rather fond of comfort myself,” said the other gen- 
tleman ; *‘and this certainly promises well so far.” 

“So far!” the father exclaimed. ‘It is the perfection 
of comfort ; I look forward to it all through the summer. 
They call it a steamship, this, but it is a hote]—neither more 
nor less than a vast hotel of the first order. Is there any- 
thing to be had in any of the best hotels that we cannot 


have here? We have fine large rooms, such a table as 
indeed few hotels pretend to equal, and the beds! Well, 


you'll soon see for yourself. I have a great weakness for 

good beds. Did you ever consider that man spends a third 

of his life in bed? No bad bed ever has the pleasure of my 

company a second time, if I can help it. Suppose you press 

that button a shoulder; take a physician’s advice, and 


try a bottle of Bc 
and a chip of Roquefort cheese at bedtime; it’s sea food for 


ass and some of those hard Boston crackers 


the gods. As I was saying, we come into 
this hotel in New York, we spend two days 
in the greatest comfort, and the hotel opens 
its dvors for us in Savannah. It is like 
an Arabian Nights’ tale, isn’t it?” 

‘* You have travelled in this ship before, 
I imagine,” said the other gentleman. 

‘‘ No, this is my first voyage in the Aansas 
City,” the father replied. Ihave come down 
in several of the other ships of this line, and 
they are so nearly alike that I pay no atten- 
tion to selecting a ship. One is as good as 
another. Let her belong to the Savannah Line 
and I am safe. I am not one of the stock- 
holders, but I feel a sort of proprietorship 
in the Savannah Line, because I discovered 
it. I mean that I spent days and dollars 
in experimenting with southern routes, and 
was never perfectly satisfied till 1 made the 
voyage in the Zallahassee four years ago. 
Ah, look at that!” he exclaimed ; ‘‘here are 
two pictures framed for us. There through 
the starboard door is the Henlopen light, 
and a schooner scudding northward under 
silver sails. But look through the port 
door! See the moonlight on the water, 
tipping every little wavelet with a million 

tiny incandescent lights, and marking the 
outlines of that north-bound steamer. She 
must be one of the Havana ships, I imag- 
ine. Pshaw! such a night on the water 
makes an old man romantic in spite of 
himself.”’ 

“It is glorious,” said his companion. 
‘‘But what we shall find in the South I 
do not feel so sure of. The country is 
comparatively so new, that to a man who 
is accustomed to the famous old resorts of 
Southern Europe I am afraid it must seem 
rather unvarnished, so to speak.” 

‘*Oh, you'll tell another tale in a few 
days,” laughed the father and doctor. ‘‘I 
felt so myself about the South at one time, 
but those are old-fashioned notions. The 
South of ‘befo’ the wah’ is what we natu- 
rally think of, but not what we see. Why, 
you've no idea of what you are to see in 
Savannah and Florida and all over Dixie, 
if you have not been there before. I hope 
we may meet later in the season, for I shall 
be anxious to hear what you think of these 


places after seeing them. I am Dr. Darling, of Philadel- 


phia, and I am going first to Tampa. Yes, 1 should be 
pleased to have your card. Oh, Mr. Banks, of New York. 
Your name is very familiar,and I am glad to make your 
acquaintance. Well, Mr. Banks, I am familiar with the 
South of Europe,and I tell you you have a treat in store. 
Your first surprise will be in Savannah. You will find 
Savannah one of the finest cities in America, and the ac- 
commodations there far beyond your ex- 
pectations. You must see the De Soto, 
even if you have not time to stay there ; or 
if you go to one of the older hotels, you 
will not be disappointed. Then the whole 
South lies before you. It is not like going 
to some island where you must remain. 
You will find the companies running their 
newest and best cars through the South 
in winter, because they have an eye to busi- 
ness, Savannah is the gateway to every- 
thing, and you step into a parlor car, and-in 
a few hours you are in Jacksonville, which is 
another distributing point; or you are in 
Brunswick, where, if you are fond of shoot- 
ing and fishing and sailing, Warren Leland 
will take you in charge in the Oglethorpe, a 
place that you will hardly consider ‘ unvar- 
nished.’ Or you may in a few hours more 
be in Asheville, or be breathing the pine 
odors of Aiken or Thomasville. Or you may 
go straight on to St. Augustine, where you”; 
will find no unvarnished spots. Or if you 
are fond of really warm weather in winter, 
as lam, you may go straight down to Tampa, 
where you will find a hotel that might make 
the Southern Europeans rise out of their 
graves with wonder. I wish you were going 
direct to Tampa with us. We go through 
more orange groves and handsome Florida 
cities than I can tell you of. It is a delight- re 
ful ride of about ten hours from Savannah.” . 

am booked for Tampa,’ Mr. Banks 
replied; *‘and you are very kind, I'm sure. 
But after seeing that rosy-cheeked daughter 
of yours I am not sure that it would be 
advisable for us to travel together, for I must 
tell you that I am going down to meet my 
son, Who has been shooting in South Florida 
for several weeks.” 

**Marie'” the doctor exclaimed. “ Why, 
she is nothing but a child ; barely past six- 


teen. No fear of my little girl beginning to break hearts 


for some years yet.” 
“My Dick is a young fellow of very good taste,” Mr. 


Banks replied, ‘‘and possibly his opinion may differ from 
ours in some things. But I shall be only too glad to have 
such pleasant company to Tampa. I want to see something 


of the Lake Worth country, later in the season.” 
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do we,” said the doctor. ‘‘ But we can talk 
to-morrow. My oh, it’s after twelve; but it seem. 
to leave such a beautiful scene. However, there’. 
of it to come, so good-night.” 

When, about thirty hours later, the doctor and his ; 
and Mr. Banks stepped ashore together at Savann: 
Banks was quite as enthusiastic over the voyage as his), 
had been. 

‘*It was simply perfection,” said he. ‘ Forty-four ' 


from New York, with hardly a swell upon the wat; 4 
nothing to mar the pleasure of the journey. It is, ie 
say, travelling in a great floating hotel ; but one can |, |) 
grasp the idea of a company sending four such hotel. |...) 
New York to Savannah every week: hotels built «/ .;.,» 
and steel, with a table fit for kings, and beds of dow; | 


have often crossed in the best transatlantic steamshi).- |, 
I have found the perfection of ocean travel in this litt), \., 
age to Savannah. Now, if Florida turns out half as w. || 

Many a lasting friendship has begun in the cosy smi: jing. 


room of the Kansas City, and after a few days toge!!.; x! 
Tampa Dr. Darling and Mr. Banks became fast frien: | 
was not long, either, before Dick Banks was sportively 
Marie ‘‘ the little Darling,” and she could hardly object « it, 
because it was only her name. Perhaps it was not judicious 


to leave Dick behind while Mr. Banks travelled ‘ovir the 
State, but parents are not always judicious ; sometimws the, 
are even schemers ; and nobody seemed either surprisi! or 
sorry when Dick and Marie were found together, as «fien 
happened. But it was not until, several months later. the 
party were reunited on the shore of Lake Worth, that the 
real state of affairs was openly recognized. 

The doctor and his friend were walking up the shore of 
the lake, and Mr. Banks was telling his impressions of 
Florida. 

‘* You did not tell me the half of it, doctor,” he was saving. 
“Tam not only delighted, but simply amazed. Our voyage 
down together I shall ever remember, for many happy rea? 
sons. And as to Florida, my notions were all wrong. Shull 
I tell you what the State reminds me of ? It is like driving 
out through Orange or some of those suburbs in June, when 
the flowers are blooming and the soft air is a pleasure to 
breathe. It is a century in advance of what [ imagined. It 
is not unvarnished, but as smooth throughout as Japanese 
lacquer. But while I admit that I was mistaken in my no 
tions of Florida, you must own that in some other things | 
was perfectly right. Look at that.” 

The doctor put up his glasses and looked where his friend 
pointed. 

‘‘Why, upon my soul !” he exclaimed, “ that’s our Marie 
and Dick. Oh! Don’t let them hear us, That is too pretty 
a picture to spoil. See what a romantic spot the youngsters 
have found. Sitting on a coral rock beneath a cocoanut 
tree, with a cluster of cactus in the background, and beside 
them a bed of blooming flowers. Let us turn back; we 


“WHY, UPON MY SOUL! THAT’S OUR MARIE AND 


were young once ourselves. Do you know, Banks. !! 
should have a granddaughter I think I should like tv 
her called Florida.” 
‘In memory of happy days !” his friend replied. 
some time I may have a grandson. It might soun« 
oo but I think I should like to have him christened ‘ 
ity.” 
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UNRAVEN’S CHALLENGE FOR THE America’s Cup 
_ ae accepted by the New York Yacht Club at a 
meeting held Tuesday evening, December 13th. We shall 
have, therefore, probably the latter part of next September, 
the first international yacht-race since ‘87, when General 
Paine’s Volunteer “ee defended the Cup against the 
scotch cutter T'hastle. 
Sethe N ew York Yacht Club Committee, composed of Gen- 
eral Paine, James D. Smith, Archibald Rogers, Nathan A. 
Fish, and A. Cass Canfield, have voiced the greater sentiment 
of their club in stretching that new Deed of Gift to fit the pro- 
vision of Dunraven’s letter. There has never for one mo- 
ment since that new deed’s first public appearance been any 
doubt of its being unsportsmanlike. It was a great mistake 
to have put it forth, and that it was 60 18 shown now by the 
New York Yacht Club in practically ignoring it. American 
vachtsmen and all sportsmen will feel grateful to the club 
nd its committee for their common-sense course. It only 
remains now to renounce the new deed altogether, and go 
back to the one which expressed the spirit of those sports- 
men of 1857, and which should never have been tampered 
with. It is only a question of time when such a step must 
be taken. The interest in this international race is so wide- 
spread we take me a print the challenge from the Royal 
"ac ull: 
R. Y. S. Castie, Cowes, November 25, 1892. 
Dear Sin. —I am requested by the Earl of Dunraven to forward 
nge for the America Cup ‘ar the following con- 

‘tions. which I understand have been agr to between Lord 
ae and the committee appointed by the New York Yacht 
Club to conduct negotiations and arrange all details, viz. : ; 

First. The length upon the load water-line of the challenging 
vessel to be the only dimensions required. This to be sent with 
the challenge, and the Custom-house register to follow as soon as 
possible. 

Second. Any excess over the estimated length on the load water- 
line of the challenging vessel to count double in calculating time 
allowance; but the challenging vessel not to exceed, in any case, 
such estimated length by more than two per cent. The yacht that 
sails against the challenging vessel not to exceed the estimated 
length on the load water-line of the challenging vessel by more 
than two per cent., and any excess of length beyond the estimated 
length of the challenging vessel on the load water to count double 
in calculating time allowance; provided that no yaclit of the spe- 
cified rig existing or under construction on October 20, 1892, and 
available for the use of the New York Yacht Club in defending the 
‘up, shall be barred or penalized beyond taking or giving the ordi- 
»irv time allowance according to the New York Yacht Club rules. 

Third. It is to be understood and agreed that should the Cup 
come into the custody of a British yacht club, it shall be held sub- 
ject to a challenge on precisely similar terms to those contained 
in this challenge; provided always that such club shall not refuse a 
challenge according to the conditions laid down in the deed of 1887. 

I therefore, and on behalf of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and in 
the name of the Earl of Dunraven, a member of the squadron, 
challenge to sail a series of matches with the yacht Valkyrie 
against any one yacht or vessel constructed in the United States 
of America for the America Cup, and I would suggest that the 
matches should be sailed in August or September, 1893. Lord 
Dunraven would be glad if the precise dates can be left open for 
a time, but if your committee so desire it, he will name an exact 
date on hearing from them. 

The following are the particulars of the challenging vessel : 

Owner, Earl of Dunraven. 

Name of yacht, Valkyrie. 

Rig, cutter, 

Length on load water-line, 85 feet. 

The Custom-house measurement will follow as soon as the ves- 
«| can be measured for registration. 

[ shall be much obliged if you will cable me the receipt of this 
challenge, and let me have a reply by letter as soon as the matter 
lias been laid before the committee. 

| have the honor to be, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Ricnarp Grant, Secretary Royal Yacht Squadron. 
To J. V. 8. Opp, Eaq., Secretary New York Yacht Club. 


you a formal ehalle 


JUST WHO WILL BUILD to compete for the honor of meet- 
ius Lord Dunraven’s 85-foot cutter Valkyrie is hard to say 
until the excitement of the moment has passed. Many 
well-known yachtsmen have been talked of as possible de- 
tenders, and among them General Paine, Archibald Ro- 
vers, Royal Carroll, the Adams brothers, J. Rogers Maxwell, 
August Belmont, and C. O. Iselin. Of these, Mr. Carroll has 
‘vuiready an 84-footer building by the Herreshoffs, and Gen- 
ral Paine is reported to have said he would not build. Two 
‘ings are, atall events, highly probable—that there will be at 
vast three new yachts in the trial races, and that they will 
'« products of the Bristol firm. The last two seasons have 
~» proved the superiority of the Herreshoff racing-machine 
‘lat it is entirely likely their skill will shape, and sail too, 
‘lie Yacht chosen to defend the America’s Cup. On the oth- 
ci side, George L. Watson, the clever young Scottish design- 
er appears to have worked his way to a position of equal 
prominence, He will design not only the Valkyrie, but sev- 
‘ral others, including one for the Prince of Wales. If re- 
port be true, when Lord Dunraven brings over the challen- 
-ing yacht Valkyrie, he will be accompanied by a small fleet 

English racers. It will add greater lustre to a season 
‘iat already promises to be our most brilliant if the English 
- hts could reach the American waters in time for the New 
ork Yacht Club cruise and the subsequent events off New- 
v't. The good this international race will do American 
‘.chting cannot possibly be overestimated, not the least of 

»lessings being the building of a new class of racers. 


\VRITING OF INTERNATIONAL RACING, it is timely, before 
‘ing the subject, to touch om a proposed eight-oar race 
‘ween American and English crews next summer. Ina 
ently issued prospectus of J. Astley Cooper's Pan-Britan- 
Athletic Carnival a race with an American crew is sug- 
~cd, and published communications from English univer- 
 wuthorities promise earnest co-operation. he tenor of 
English correspondence is for a contest. Both Oxford 
' Cambridge appear to be in the spirit of it, and now is 
(ime, therefore, to open correspondence on the subject. 
~ entirely feasible for either of the British ’varsity crews 
“ome here for our New London week, as their annual 
‘gle comes in April, and that would give at least six 
ks for acclimation and acquaintanceship with the course 
‘he Thames, There is no doubt of New London being 
place for the race. Last year demonstrated that the 
‘'se could be kept clear of following craft, and it would 
sull further improved on in ’98. 
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The choice of an American defender is not so easy a mat- 
ter. Of course it rests between Yale, Harvard, and Cornell, 
but how to bring these three crews together is another ques- 
tion. If it were possible for the Cornell crew to enter the 
Yale-Harvard race at New London, the winner to meet the 
English eight, it would be simple enough. Such an arrange- 
ment would answer two purposes, give Cornell the race they 
have been wanting so long, and settle the question of right- 
ful defender. Any other arrangement, indeed, seems im- 
practicable, as neither Yale nor Harvard would, scarcely, 
row Cornell after their race and before a contest with the 
Englishmen, and it could hardly be determined before the 
Yale-Harvard contest. 

One thing is certain—no university crew of America can 
meet an English eight for the championship of the college 
world without first having defeated Cornell. 


ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL MATCH Which may be worked 
up for the coming season is that of the New York Canoe 
Club International Challenge Cup. The only flavor of in- 
ternationality the races for this trophy have had has been 
given by the annual entry of Ford Jones, the Canadian, a 
very plucky and skilful canoe sailor. Canoeing in England, 
although on slightly different lines from those pursued in 
this country, has developed very considerably since the first 
race for this Cup. It is doubtful if the lines of the British 
canoe are so conducive to speed as those of our craft, but they 
are certainly more on the legitimate canoe order. There is 
no reason why the New York Canoe Club should not secure 
several English entries for the race next year. What with 
yachting, canoeing, rowing, and polo, it would indeed be a 
year of international sport. 


CHALLENGE CHESS CUP. 


For Annual Competition between Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and Columbia.—Manufactured by Tiffany & Co. 


THERE REMAIN YET A FEW WORDs before winding up 
the football season. As it is impossible to make extended 
comment on the work of the Southern elevens as they de- 
serve, a table of scores will be interesting to all Southern 
readers of this department. 


Score. 

Played. | | Lost. | Tied. 

For. Against. 
Univ. North Carolina... 6 5 1 0 196 30 
University of Virginia... 5 3 1 1 110 438 
a Sr 6 4 1 1 136 64 
Va. Military Institnte.... 4 3 0 1 104 12 
Wake Forest............ 4 3 0 1 fe 18 
Vanderbilt ....... a 8 4 4 0 136 102 
4 1 3 0 40) 119 
3 1 2 0 32 100 
Washington and Lee.... 4 1 3 0 12 70 
Georgia Technology .... 3 1 2 0 22 52 
Richmond College ...... 3 0 3 0 6 64 
University of Tennessee. 5 0 5 0 10 108 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA IS THE SOUTHERN cham- 
pion by an agreement made at Atlanta before the second 
game with the University of North Carolina, that the result 
of that game was not to affect the title. There is no football 
league in the South, but on the 28th delegates from represent- 
ative colleges will meet at Richmond to form a Southern In- 
tercollegiate Association in both baseball and football, to be 
governed by the rules in force at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and University of Pennsylvania. 

Even far-off New Orleans is taking up the game, and ap- 
pears to have a number of Eastern college football mén who 
have settled in the city. A team under the Southern Ath- 
letic Club colors has recently been organized, and a great 
match is to be played on New-Year’s eve with a team from 
Birmingham, Alabama. On the New Orleans team I find 
T. L. and Hugh Bayne, former Yale players; A. D. Parker 
and William Barkley, Princeton; E. Mcllhenay, Lehigh ; 
and B. F. Bivins, Annapolis. And thus the game spreads. 


SPEAKING OF ANNAPOLIS, the West Point football en- 
thusiasts would do well to profit by the example set by the 
naval cadets in holding a class football championship, and 
offering medals for individual excellence in kicking. 

Recently a series of class contests has been held, in which 
the first class came out victorious. In addition the Naval 
Auxiliary Athletic Association offered three silver medals 
for the best drop, place, and punt kickers. Cadet Bagley, 
of third class, the full back of the academy team, won the 
drop kick by four goals out of five. from the thirty-yard line. 
Cadet Littlefield, of the fourth class, won the place kick 
by three straight goals, at an angle of forty-five degrees, from 
the twenty-yard line; and Izard, third class, and the half 
back of the academy team, made the longest punt. 

These competitions and class games are the best possible 
means of encouraging men to better work, and developing 
green material. hey are greatly relied on to bring out 
men at the colleges, and can be turned to the same advan- 
tage at Annapolis and West Point. They have had nothing 
of this sort, 1 believe, at West Point, and it would do their 
players great good. 


OF THE ATHLETIC CLUB FOOTBALL TEAMS, those of the 
Crescent Athletic Club and Boston Athletic Association 
are so much ahead of their rivals that the wonder is 
they did not meet to decide which is the better. Espe- 
cially interesting would have been such a game, since each 
had defeated that aggregation of stars which came East 


under the Chicago Athletic Club colors. Both the {'rescent 
A. C. and Boston A. A. teams were composed chiefty of ex- 
college players, and the work of each showed good hindling. 
The Boston team derived its best practice from Liarvard, 
while the Crescents had Yale, Princeton, and University of 
Pennsylvania to meet, and they put up a good game against 
one and all. I have commented before on the excejfionally 
and consistently good showing of the Crescents. Year after 
year they have met the college teams and made then play, 
notwithstanding the fact that the members of their t2am are 
business men with but little time to give up to football. 
Harry Beecher’s work as captain and player reached the 
same high standard he set long ago. The eleveng of the 
Orange, New York, and Manhattan athletic clulis were 
much below the Crescents in team as well as in ‘ndivid- 
ual work. The Orange, next to the Crescents, mide the 
best showing, and managed to hold its team together, while 
the New-Yorks had hard luck, and the Manhattans changed 
the personnel so often as to preclude team-work. No one 
of them was a match for the Crescents. 


As IN THE HARVARD-YALE GAME, SO in the Thanksgiv- 
ing-day match, we saw what is certainly the coming—if 
not already here—great evil of the American football game,. 
namely, the preponderance of mass interference. (When 
interference was first made legal, umpires were very strict 
in their rulings upon wedges, and the locking of arms or 
the placing the hands upon the player next in front was 
ruled a foul just as soon as an opponent threw liimself 
against the extended arm. This is without question a per- 
fectly tenable stand to take, and is upheld not only by the 
letter of the law, but by the spirit in which it is taken in . 
— other play upon the field. And yet the umpire who 
would so rule upon the ordinary wedge-play of to-day would 
be laughed to scorn. 


For ALL THAT, THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE and the Asso- | 
ciation will be obliged, and within the next year, to eitlier ey- 
force such a ruling, or else make new laws which shall tend 
to diminish the value and hence the prevalence of this mass- 
playing. It is scientific, true; but it is uninteresting |o the 
spectator, and, still worse, is very hard, not upon the play- 
ers who mass, but upon the men against whom the massing 
is performed. They can, in their turn, mass when’ they 
have the ball; but it is always several men against a few, 
and the danger of injury is increased tenfold. Moréover, 
this preponderance of mass-playing, of which the various 
wedges are varieties, is putting too great a premium on prute 
strength. It is making the question of ‘‘ beef” of too much 
consideration, and it must in time seriously hamper, if not 
retard altogether, the scientific progress of the game. 

There was a theory advanced a year or two ago, which 
fortunately met with little response from players, to the ct- 
fect that the rush lines should be separated by some feet or 
yards onadown. This would have brought mass or wedge 
playing at once into the most grotesque importance, as is 
even now evidenced by the fact that hardly a team thinks 
for a moment of playing anything but mass-work upon all 
occasions, such as kick off, kick out, and fair catch, when 
the two lines are separated by a distance of clear space, 
Every time the lines are separated a premium is placed ipon 
wedge-work, and such 2 premium as no captain can afford 
to ignore. 


REFERRING TO PRESS CRITICISMS On the delayed distribu- 
tion by the University Athletic Club of tickets for the Yale- 
Princeton game, it is only fair to the committee in chews to 
publish that the difficulty in securing a correct diagra’ of 
the stands, etc., was accountable for the check in the ojher- 
wise smooth working. 

The University Athletic Club in this game made its pres- 
ence felt for the first time as a factor in college sport. There 
is a great future for this club as a balance-wheel in all col- 
lege sport, and in all discussions pertaining to general ath- 
letics. The University Athletic Club, in fact, stands as the 
only sponsor for clean honest sport in America. We have 
long since ceased to regardthe Amateur Athletic Union in such 
a light. It is shameful to acknowledge that outside of the 
colleges competitive amateur athletics exist chiefly in name. 

Contrary to the supposition of many younger college men, 
the University A.C. membership is not made up entirely ‘of 
**the older set.” It is a club for youth and progression, aud 
it wants every man of brains interested in the cause of pure 
sport,so soon as he gets his degree,to knock atitsdoors. And 
it is well equipped to cater to the material as well as the men- 
tal comfort of such men. It has all the necessary appliances 
for exercise and muscle-making in a well-ventilated gymma- 
sium, two racquet-courts, a bowling-alley, a running-track, 
lounging-rooms, boxing and fencing masters, and a chef who 
has no superior in clubdom. The growth of the club is as 
deserved as it has been rapid. 


THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN RAcING BOARD 
calmly discussing the question of giving money prizes to 
amateur racing cyclists, and the advisability of instituting 
a ‘‘makers’ amateur class,” is refreshingly audacious in 
these times of intrigue in all departments of amateur sport. 
Just how huge a farce is the amateur in racing cycling the 
uninitiated reader may realize from the matter-of-fact way 
in which the daily papers and league officials talk about al- 
lowing the racers to receive some remuneration from the 
manufacturers. And just how big a humbug the L.A.W. 
is may be known from its unofficial statement that keeping 
up this ‘‘ semi- professional class” will not interfere wit). 
their amateur races. 


THIS SCHEME REMINDS ME of the one propounded a year 
or so ago by a gentleman, then prominent in athletic legisla. 
tive circles, to establish a class of semi-professional sluggers. 
viz.,to pay them money, but-allow them to box under amateu 
rules and remain amateurs! There Were really no amateur 
sluggers in those days; every one of them received money 
under cover; and there are no prominent racing cyclists to- 
day who are bona fide amateurs. Of course there may be, and 
are, undoubtedly, some honorable exceptions, but I speak of 
what is generally known asthe racer. These men are all pro- . 
fessionals at heart and professionals in fact. They are al- 
ready being paid by manufacturers, and the Racing Board 
of the L.A. W., too cowardly to turn them out of the amateur 
ranks, seeks now to justify its inactivity by creating a special 
class for them. 

That such a recognized class of semi - professionals, so 
called, would irredeemably ruin the sport of cycle-racing 
is too patent to waste space in argument. There is no such 
creature as a semi-professional. An amateur is one who 
receives no pecuniary gain directly or indirectly from his 
athletic prowess; all others are professionals. 

CaspaR W. WHITNEY. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS,”—By Gurpon TRUMBULL.—90 ILLUSTRATIONS.—8VO, CLoTH, Extra, GILT Top, $2 50.—PuBLISHED BY HarPER & BROTHERS. 
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Bille of Exchange bought 


Letters and sold. Cable Transfers 


to Europe and West Indies, 
of Commercial and Travellers’ 


Cred it Credit. Collec- 
. tions made. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Banxkus, No. 59 Wau. Srucet. 


TO INVESTORS! 
0 NET on FIRST MORTGAGE Improved 
| O Property Loans. Titles guaranteed Personal 


attention wiven to every detail. Best references. 
Send for sample notes and mortgage t 
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JOSEPH P. BACHE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Reminiscences: 
Artistic, 
Is a delicate and refined preparation that the Literary. 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE 


unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is LIFE OF WILLIAM Bett Scott 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni's | . 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained and Notices of his Artistic and 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. | Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 

1882, Edited by W. MINTo. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” Illustrated by Etchings by Him- 


| self and Reproductions of Sketch- 
NEW YORK (ENTRAL es by Himself and Friends. 2 
& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. vols, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


FOUR-TRACK TRUNK LINE. and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (/x a 

Box.) 

William Bell Scott’s autobiographical 
notes are full of varied interest, as will be 
readily understood when we say that his 
pages are filled not merely with the names 
but with the personalities of men and 
women like Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings, Carlyle, Dante Rossetti, with his 
brother and sister, George Henry Lewes 
and George Eliot, Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. 

Reaching by its through cars the most impor- | Writiiam Morris, Mr. Swinburne, Sir John 
tant commercial centres of the United States i. 
and Canada, and the greatest of America’s Miliais, Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. Holman 
Health and Pleasure resorts. Hunt, Mr. Watts, Mr. Ruskin, and many 

This is the direct line to Niagara Falls by | others. ... The volumes abound in telling 


way of the historic Hudson River and through anecdote and interesting correspondence. 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. L De 

All trains arrive at and depart from Grand | — ondon Limes. 
Central Station, 4th Avenue and g2d Street, ae 
New York, centre of hotel and residence section, 
and the only railroad station in New York. Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


x one of the * Four-Track Series,” send a two-cent stamp to 


George H. Daniels, Gen'l Pass. Agt., Grand Central Station, N. Y. publishers, carriage paid, on receipt of price. 
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“ Manners make the man” no 
more than varnish makes the 
house or its furniture. 

Varnish makes and unmakes; 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 


good varnish enriches; poor] 10 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


varnish destroys. _ Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


The “ People’s . Text-Book ” A CENT SENT 


(sent free), gives you the upper Mensiediineat 


hand. “CROWN” 


ENT 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
' FRANKLIN Murpny, President. WELL SPENT, is a cent sent to Bent, (your address, on pos- 
ta!) if you wish a Piano or O 4 want verses about the 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicaga,  Crewn” goods, and give Pianos, Organs, etc.. for the 


iakieannitin best ones. Ask and learn how it’s done. Catalogue free. 


A CRE A Cc A N Cc E GEO. P. BENT,(Cierk No.8 ), Chicago, HL ( Estab. 1870 | 


18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


TO LEARN A THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. K.A.8 


VA L U A B L E T R A D # A.N. LONG & CO., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


“Every one should read this little book.” — Atheneum. 


The Three Months Day Classes Open January 3.| KEELEY TREATMENT 


Instruction in Bricklaying and Plastering, $40; WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
Plumbing, $40: Carpentry, $35: Sign Painting and ALCOHOLISM, DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
Writing, $25; House and Fresco Painting, $40; Stone- EXHAL “TION can be obtained in N. Y. State only at 
Cutting. and Printing. $25. MOKE SKILL AND | Keeley Inauutes ta White, Plains, ‘Binghamton, 

THREE Sahate xt BE ACO IRED THAN IN address or call at either Institute, or at the following 
EE YE, NA WORKSHOP. Attended by | offices: 7E. 27th St., N. ¥. City ; Room 10, Chapin Block 
young men from all parts of the United Mates. Lodging Buftalo ; 32 Larned Building, Syracuse; Room 8, 55 State 
house. Illustrated circular mailed free on application. St., Albany; 122 Ellwa 
All communications 


riz & B’ld’g, Rochester. 
NEW YORK TRADE SCHOOL, | #""ccateict BEWARE OF IMITATORS 
First Ave., 67th and 68th Sts., W. Y. Make your horse a present 
of a 25-lb. $1.60 “Slow Feed” 
Manger. At Van Ness Co., 50 
Warren St., New York, or at the 
Patentee, Worthiey, 53 Elm St., 
Boston, Mass. 5000 in use. 


We are Manufacturers of, Luporters 
and Dealers in, 


STEREOPTICONS, 


DOUBLE 
Gas-Making Apparatus, FISYSLES sis 
1,000 Lantern Slides in Stock. | $7.50. 
RIFLES $2.00 Tus 
Lantern Slides to Order. WATCHE Jue Powers &Guewent 


166 Mais St., 
McINTOSH 
Battery A Optical Co., 
CHICAG®O, ILL. 
tH Mention this paper. 


BES 
in the world. Send for 
CON ©O., 1008 Walaut St, Phila., Pa, 


per night. A light and profitable 
10 busthess. Magic Lanternsand 
Views of popular subjects, C 
and allow you the discount others al- 
lowtoagents. H grade Safeties. 
Send 6c. in stamps for particulars and 
catalogue 20 leading makes. DIRECT 


DEALING CYCLE UO. Box 592, Baltimore 


Ware ror CataLoove. AND 


aloghes on application. Part 1, Optical; 2, Mathe- 
matical: Meteeroloyical: 4, Magic Lanterns, etc. 
IL. MANASSE, SS Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Where are you going, my pretty maid ? Reliewed by science. The greatest 
“For sir,” she said. DEAFNESS 


tw For aS by all bouksellers, or will be sent by the | 
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HOOK GLOVES 
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FOSTER'S PATENTS, 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 


VE AND /. By Grorce 
Curtis. Illustrated from Drawings 
by Epwarp Sterner. 8vo, Illu- 
minated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3 50. (ln a Bor.) Edition de lure, 
limited to 250 copies, Full Vellum, 


| $15 00. (ln a Bor.) 


Its philosophy is healthy, its wit is delicate, 
and its style is both characteristic and pure; but 
if it is therefore valued, still more is it loved for 
the charm in which it is enveloped—a charm 
which is indescribable, except in so far as it may 
be described by saying that Mr. Curtis possesses 
it in common—though with a difference—with 
Lamb. Like the “ Essays of Elia,” “Prue and 
I’’ draws much of its power from idiosyncrasies 
that are personal. Regard for its excellences is 
inseparable from regard for its author. The new 
edition has been illustrated by Mr. Albert Edward 
Sterner in a vein of refinement.—N. Y. Tribune. 


AISY MILLER AND AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL EPISODE. By Henry 
James. Illustrated from Drawings by 
Haxry W. McVickar. 8vo, Illuminated 
Cover, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50. 
(dna Box.) Edition de lure, limite | to 
250 copies, Full Vellum, $15 00. (In a 
Bor.) 


It is a pleasure to see a book so suited to orna- 
ment as Henry James’s “ Daisy Miller” put into 
such a pretty dress as the new edition. . . . The 
drawings are in Mr. McVickar’s inimitable style. 
—N. Y. Times. 

The stories could not have a more artistic set- 
ting, and their value as pictures of certain phases 
of the social life of to-day is enhanced by their 
appearance in this charming edition. The artist 
found in both abundant subjects for his pencil, 
and he has treated them in a sympathetic spirit 
that increases the pleasure to be derived from 
the author's finished prose.—Salurday Evening 
Gazette, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7 The above works are for sale by ali booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 


And pray hat for, my pretty maid ‘ No string or wire Try hom ind part of the United Sales, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt 
** Pa’s brain is over-worked,” she said. vthers. Write for circulars. Wilsow har Drum Cv., Louisville, Kv. | “of the price. 
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KODAKS 


Take Snap Shot, 
Time Exposure and 
Flash Light Pictures. 
Kodaks can be used as hand or tripod cam, 


they can be used with roll film or glass ; 
Kodaks are convenient “all around 


Kodaks have the best lenses—hence t}) 
the best pictures. Kodaks are c my 
other cameras are larger, heavier. kK. 
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test. We guarantee each one. Kodaks 
loaded ready to use. Kodaks are pract' 


$6.00 to $65.00. 
EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
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Rochester, \. y, 
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THE STANDARD RAILWAY OF ARIERICA. 


TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affording an exceptional opportunity to visit ‘ 
CALIFORNIA 
THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 

Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping. Smok ny, d 
and Library, Dining, and Observation Cars—au exact 
Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited 
DATES OF STARTING, MARCH 24, 1893. 

START ARCH 2d, 1893. 

{MARCH 29th, 1893. 

for first and second tours i 

EXCURSION TIGKETS include all necessary ex t 
penses in both directions, three days’ board at Hote) de 
Coronado, San Diego, and transportation to the prucipal 
resorts of California. For the third tour alb necessir 
expenses are included for the entire time absent | hi 

turn limits of tickets for all tours adjustable to the wi-les 

of tourists. py 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Fach Party. 

For itinerary containing full information. ajyly ty 
Ticket Agents or address Tourist Agent 
New York, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, or 255 seul A 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R WOOD, GEO. 
Gen'l Manager. Gen'l Pass’ Agent. Asst Gen! Paws 


A MAGNIFICENT JAMES RIVEK EdiAll, 
containing 1641 acres. In full view of Railroad Dep't. This 

roperty will be sold for less than cost of buildings. | itle pet | 


ect. Particulars, address 
R. B. 1HAFFIN co., Richmond, Va. red 


PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. aed 
Address ol t 
NORTH AMERICAN its 
PHONOGRAPH 
EW YORK. 


le Temple 
CHICAGO. und 


(tity 


WOODBURY'S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and 


result of 20 years’ experience. t 
Druggists or sent by mail, A ile 
Cake and 128 page Book on Dermat — pica 
Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin, Scaip 
and Blood Diseases and theirtreatr: 
son) n receipt of 10@c.: alse Care 
ments likeBirth Marks, Moles, Warts. 
and Powder Marks, Scars, Pittings, dit) 
Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, rene’ of 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York Cit). A 
Consultation free, at office or by letter. Open § 4m. +" 


GHoIcE CoLLECTIONS. 


‘THE selections in the Franklin Square It 
lection are strictly first-class both artistica:s 
morally. Old and young may find their | 

in this collection, and many new and be. 
things that they have never seen or heard . 
tian Instructor, Chicago. 

If you want por nag to keep the whole 
humming for a month, from grandfather to + 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Sons * . 
tion.—Christian Advocate. 

This is the very best Collection for homi«- CO 
schools that we have yet seen. The compt'*' 
do no better work for the homes and sc") 

America.—verett School Register. 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold everye: 
or sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price Py 
tables of contents, with Specimen Pages’ — 
ite Songs for School and Home, sent of 


tion. Address, Harper & Brothers, New dor» 


| 
te: A 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| Y | 
| 
| | 
| ‘882, | 
| MAYER, STROUSE & G MFRS.412 BWA, NY] 
| 
| FOR SALE. BELMEADE. 
—— | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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The Superior 
MEDICINE 


for all forms of 
blood disease, 


AYERS . 
Sarsaparilla 


the health 

restorer, and health 

maintainer. 
Cures Others 

will cure you. 


BEEMAN'SPEPSIN GUM 


THE PERFECTION 
OF CHEWING GUM. 
A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


FOR ALL FORMS OF 


INDIGESTION. 


Each tablet contains one grain 
i. pure pepsin, sufficient to digest 1,000 
(2 grains of food. Ifitcannot be obtained 
2 fom dealers, semi five cents in 
stamps for sample package to 
EE CA 19 Lake St, Cleveland, 0. 
Reeman on each wrapper. 
ORIGINATORS OF PEPSIN CHEWING GUM, 


4 EAT properly, 
SLEEP soundly, 
BREATHE deeply, 


and you ought to live 100 years. But 
you can’t do either if you are suffering 
with Catarrh. This is a foul disease— 
«) offensive afd annoying. Aerated 
Oxygen, used night and morning, cures 
the worst cases. Physicians recognize 
its value. 
Send for Pamphlet, 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, W. H. 


foot or | 
hand power 
Adress ‘heap for 
FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, Ohic. 


An Excellent History of a 
Most Important Period. 


ISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES, from the Compro- 

misc of 1850. By JAMES FORD 

Vol. L, 1850-1854; Vol. 

1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 

and Gilt Tops, $5 OO. a 
MU.) 


It is clear, clean, pointed history. The 
reader will seldom find a finer presenta- 
tion of the question of “The Compro- 
ise, Or a Clearer argument presenting 
the Dred Scott decision, and the animus 
ol the United States Supreme Court, and 
its cllects upon the people than he will 
und in its pages.... It is excellent his- 
tory.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

lhe writer displays a natural ability for 
understanding men. He is capable of 
diisent research to obtain an equitable 

pinion; he is judicial and never argu- 

ntative. The reader is quietly impress- 
© that a statement is a decision, not a 
plea ... The best all-around history of this 
peliod which has yet appeared. It is a 
‘arel’ review of political and social con- 
“itions, and shows masterly application 
principles. — PAzladelphia 
_ the author discusses the grave prob- 
cs that beset the nation in thase times 


Wit) calmness and dignity, and with a 
ol judicial acumen. A wonderful 
dm it of entertaining detail is intro- 
ac ef, none of it wearisome, but all ap- 
“lung to the story told.— Odserver, 


\s the one work now within reach of 
Mic sung American student of to-day in 
Ww! ‘ie may learn the connected story 
“reat battle that resulted in the 
‘ow of slavery and the rededication 
Xepublic to unsullied freedom. In 
lcr publication are these facts so 
-cly, so fully,and so well presented. 
adelphia Times. 


bed by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
¢ work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
publishers, postage prepaid, toany part of the 

“ies, Canada, or Mexico, om receipt of price. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


In all card-playing countries —- America, Europe, Asia, Africa — 


“United States” 
Playing Cards 


Have been tested and found unequaled. The brands adapted 
especially to club games and card parties are: 


Capitol. Army & Navy. Congress. 
Cabinet. Sportsman’s. Treasury. 
INSIST UPON HAVING THEM FROM YOUR DEALER. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING Co., 
The Russell & Morgan Factories, Cincinnati, O. 


“The Card Player’s Companion,’ showing how games are played 
and giving prices of 40 brands, 400 kinds, of plaving cards, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where this advertisement 
was seen and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
_SHOULDER-BRACE 


and Suspender Combined. 


Expands the Chest; prevents 
Round Shoulders. A _ perfect 
Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 
No _ harness — simple — unlike 
all others. All sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys, and Girls, 
Cheapest and only reliable Shoulder- 
Brace. Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

It is a Combined Shoulder-Brace and Sus- 
pender. It provides new and improved suspenders 
for men’s pants,and supporters for ladies’ underskirts, 
which do the double duty of holding up and bracing up. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 

aid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50, silk- 


PRED 
: aced. Send chest measure around the body. Address 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


OPEN EVENINGS. 


<—P-----  — 


Merry, Merry Christmas. 


thoughts revert to 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


And Presents of all Kinds, 


Speak of CHRISTMAS and your 


KNICKEK BOCKER 


BRACE COMPANY, Easton, Pa. 


N. A. JOHNSON, President. 


‘Improvement the Order of the 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER. 


States. 


Progressive men purchase improved machinery, thereby obtaining greater 
facilities for accomplishing good resnits. 

The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. has just received from the U. 8. War 
Department, Washington, an order for 150 machines, the largest order ever 
given for typewriters by any government or corporation. 

This decision was based upon the many improvements and the superior 
mechanical excellence of the Smith Premier over all other typewriters. 

Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


We have 20 branch offices in the principal cities throughout the United 


The most perfect toilet powder is 


UTINE FAY 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. Y, Perfumer, 9,f.dcla Paix, 
Er 


ELO 


USE NONE O 


Caation. — Rowe Genuine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. 


AMERICAN 


Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
giase jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cents in 
stamps and a miniature jar 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point in 
the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt of 50 
cents. 


THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, CLEVELAND, O. 


MODERATEPRICES, TE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOCUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., 


174 TREMONT | 92 FIFTH AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK: 


De Miel's Perfect Health Biscuit. 


AN ENGLISH PREPARATION, 

Rieh in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It is an established fact that 
phosphorus, an important tngredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the easence and centre 
of the human brain itself, and kindles afresh the fire 
of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown of 
the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous con- 
ditions of robust health of body and mind, and enriches 
the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, and mus- 
cles. The digestion is invigorated, appetite in- 
creases, the bowels become regular, sleep calm 
and refreshing, the lips red, eyes brighter, 
skin cleaner and healthy. They insure sound 
white teeth, and arrest premature decay, showing 
the action on the organs of nutrition. Are a specific 
also for nervous and mental prostration, nervons dys- 
pepsia. If not found at the grocer’s, send 10 centa to 
THE DAKE BAKERY C0O., Chicago, Il. 
(Sole Manufacturers in the United States), for sam- 
ples free by maii; also testimonials and price-list. 


The Favorite Chair. 


Simple, Elegant, Durable. 
A model of luxury and conveni- 
ence—in sickness or healt 


We makeW heel and 

Physicians’ Chairs. Invalids’ Goods a specialty. 
Ijlustrated in Free. Mention this paper. 

STEVENS CHAIB CO., No. 3 6th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


OF 


A GREAT WORK. 


A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People. by Jonn [icnarp 
GREEN, M.A. Edited by Mrs. J. Rh. 
GREEN and Miss Kare NorGarte. 
With Portrait, Colored Plates, Maps, 
and Numerous Illustrations. Volume 
I., Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. (2emain- 
ing volumes in preparation.) 


Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected 
illustrations, . . . Cannot fail to sustain and in- 
crease the popularity of that fascinating survey 
of national history.— London Times. , 

The illustrations and typography of the work 
are admirable, and the notes accompanying it 
seem to be all that could be desired. The book 
well deserves the wide-spread popularity which 
it is certain to attain.— Speaker, London. 

It is just because the editors have made such 
intelligent use of the limited sources open to 
them for the illustration of their first volume that 
it inspires respect and admiration. Ancient 
manuscripts and modern books, architectural re- 
mains, coins, and relics—whatever might assist 
by an appeal to the eve in filling up the picture 
which the historian has endeavored to present of 
a national, rather than a political, life—all these 
have been brought within the scope of the illus. 
trative scheme... . . Taking the work from cover 
to cover, it reaches a standard seldom attained in 
undertakings of the sort. The history has been 
systematically, one may say scientifically, illus- 
trated, and we think Mrs. Green has well carried 
out, what she informs us in the preface, was her 
husband’s favorite wish.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

[# The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, carriage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada,or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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Has Unloaded His Pack in our Basement. . 


PARENTS CALL IT A 


Wonderland of Beauty. 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


A World in. Miniature. 


OUR FANCY 


Art Department 


abounds with all the latest novelties 


and newest designs in 


CHAIR SCAREFS, 


From 20€., 2§c., 38¢., 59¢., to $7.50 
each. 


HEAD RESTS, 


From 25¢., 45c., 68c., to $2.00 each. 


SOFA PILLOWS, 


From $1.69 to $3.00 each, _; 


WHISK-BROOM HOLDERS. 


Hand Painted, 29¢., 49c., to $1.00 
each. 

Celluloid Photo Frames, 8c., 15c., to 
$2.00 each. 

Celluloid Blotters from 16c., 25c., to 
$1.25 each. 


CHOICE SELECTIONS OF 
Cushions and Bottles, 
Sachet Bags, 
Hair and Card Receivers, 
Jewel, Hdkf., and Glove Gases. 


VARIOUS OTHER ARTICLES TOO 
NUMEROUS TO MENTION, 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


OPEN EVENINCS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309 to 324 Grand St, N.Y. 
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PIERSON PIANOS 
| 60.000 SOLD | 
43 —- SWEET | 
YEARS a TONED. | 
| THE ON | 
| PUBLIC, | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 


